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The French Claims to the Ohio Valley 


By JosePH H. Essincton 


Throughout recorded history of world events, fate has been 
responsible for the destinies of great nations, of great men, and 
consequently, set the stage for great deeds and discoveries. To 
fate can be attributed the controversy that has existed, and con- 
tinues to embroil historians in the great question: who dis- 
covered the Ohio River? Laying aside for the time the Indian 
claims to this region, it is important in discussing an abstract 
to carefully sift the stories, facts, claims, and arguments, of 
the two great white empires’ claims, namely France and Eng- 
land. Since France based her claim on the discoveries of Sieur 
de La Salle, the question immediately arises: did La Salle dis- 
cover the Ohio as assumed by the French? If La Salle, and his 
group of companions, had not quite accidentally met Louis 
Joliet and a party returning from an unsuccessful trip to the 
upper lakes to discover copper, there might never have been 
any question arising to doubt the discoverer of the Ohio River. 
However, the supposition that La Salle discovered the Ohio 
River is based on strong evidence, and is advanced by the his- 
torian Francis Parkman, who devoted a lifetime to study and 
research on the French in the new world. Considerable opposi- 
tion is raised by prominent contemporary historians, and his- 
torians of lesser degree have taken sides as they chose. Before 
seriously entertaining any opinion, either in favor of or against 
the theory that La Salle made the discovery claimed by the 
French, it must be conceded that a thorough study of the habits, 
character, and eccentricities of La Salle be made. 

La Salle was a suspicious, secretive individual. The fact that 
he did not confide in his relatives, particularly his nephew who 
followed him, shows his reticence. La Salle, in all his lifetime, © 
confided in but one man. Of all the many men involved in the 
numerous enterprises undertaken by La Salle, this one man 
alone shared La Salle’s thoughts and confidence. This excep- 
tion was a man named Tonti (Tonty). La Salle’s choice proved 
true, for Tonti remained faithful at times when all others failed. 
“Tn the midst of the clouds of treachery which obscure the last 
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days of La Salle, the form of Tonty looms up, the image of stead- 
fast friendship and genuine devotion.” 


A year or two previous to the winter of 1669-1670, La Salle 
was visited in the settlement near Montreal, later dubbed de- 
risively La Chine by some Seneca Indians. These Senecas 
spent the winter with him and told him of a beautiful river 
rising in their country and flowing into the sea, but at such 
a distance that it would take eight or nine months to reach its 
mouth. The Indians, of course, meant the Allegheny, the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi, merging them into one. According to Dol- 
lier de Casson, of whom more later, the Iroquois always called 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, while the Algonquins gave it (the 
Mississippi) its present name. Margry, in the “Relation of Abbe 
Galinee,” gives the following information about the Indians 
who visited La Salle in the winter of 1668: “These people, while 
here, had stayed quite a long time at M. de La Salle’s, and had 
told him so many marvels of the river Ohio, with which they 
were thoroughly acquainted, that they inflamed in him more 
than ever the desire to go and see it.”* 


La Salle and the priest, Dollier de Casson, prepared a joint 
expedition to explore the beautiful river described by the visit- 
ing Indians. Before this was accomplished, however, de Cas- 
son’s interest was attracted elsewhere. La Salle separated from 
him, and being determined to carry out his original plan, influ- 
enced a small party to accompany him. Just prior to their 
parting, the joint expedition had met Louis Joliet returning 
from an unsuccessful attempt to discover the copper deposits 
known to exist in the region of the northwest lakes. Joliet’s 
guide, afraid of passing the Niagara portage “lest he should 
meet enemies, had led him from Lake Erie by way of Grand 
River towards the head of Lake Ontario,” and by so doing had 
met the Sulpitians, Galinee, de Casson, and La Salle. 


The details of their parting are recorded and preserved. “On 
the last day of September (1669) the priests (de Casson and 
Galinee) made an altar, supported by the paddles of the canoes 


1 Andrew McFarland Davis, Canada and Loui i 
. uisana, p. 19. Chevalier de T ‘ 
— 7 bat Italian banker who invented a form of insurance. Tonty hed 
spat abe merd tence Picky and having it replaced by one made of iron, 
‘osred beiacionce as a tomahawk thereby causing him to be greatly 
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laid on forked sticks. Dollier said mass; La Salle and his fol- 
lowers received the sacrament as did those of his colleagues; 
and thus they parted.”* La Salle’s movements after leaving the 
priests are followed in Historie de Monsieur de La Salle, writ- 
ten by an unknown biographer of whom Parkman says: “... 
the writer whose name is not known, had never been to Amer- 
ica and was ignorant of its geography, hence blunders on his 
part might be reasonably expected. His statements, however, 
are intelligible, and the following is the substance of them. 
After leaving the priests, La Salle went to Onondaga, where 
we are left to infer that he succeeded better in getting a guide 
than he had before done among the Senecas. Thence he made 
his way to a point six or seven leagues distant from Lake Erie, 
where he reached a branch of the Ohio, descending it followed 
the river as far as the rapids at Louisville, or as has been main- 
tained, beyond its confluence with the Mississippi. His men now 
refused to go farther, and abandoned him escaping to the Eng- 
lish and Dutch, whereupon he retraced his steps alone.” 

“,. these statements . . . relating to the Ohio, . . . confused, 
vague, and in a great part incorrect, as it [they] certainly is, 
[are] is [are] nevertheless well sustained as regards one point. 
La Salle himself, in a memorial addressed to Count Frontenac 
(Governor of Canada) in 1677, affirms that he discovered the 
Ohio, and descended it as far as to a fall which obstructed it. 
Again, his rival, Louis Joliet, whose testimony on this point 
cannot be suspected, made two maps of the region of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Great Lakes. The Ohio is laid down on both of 
them, with an inscription to the effect that it has been explored 
by La Salle.’* 

As stated, La Salle separated from the priests on September 
30, 1669, and had returned to La Chine before August 6, 1671. 
Nicolas Perrot, if he is correct, states that he met La Salle on 
the Ottawa hunting with a party of Iroquois in the summer of 
1670.2 Of the many maps showing La Salle’s descent of the | 
Ohio, perhaps the most important is a manuscript map in the 
Parkman collection “apparently made in 1673, on which the 
Ohio is represented as far as to a point a little below Louisville, 


4 Parkman, La Salle, p. 18. 

5 Ibid., p. 24. } , 

6 Perrot’s statements made concerning New France have been discredited and 
branded dubious by all leading historians. His statements were also dis- 
credited in Paris, the seat of his home government. 
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and on it is written: ‘Riviere Ohio, ainsy appellee par les Iro- 
quois a cause de sa beaute, par ou le sieur da la Salle est des- 
cendu’.” : 

Parkman says: “La Salle was known to have kept journals 
and made maps, and these were in possession of his niece, 
Madam Cavalier, then in advanced age, as late as the year 
1756, beyond which time diligent inquiry has failed to trace 
them.”* 

The contemporary historian, Charles A. Hanna, praises Park- 
man and says of him: “He (Parkman) first appreciated what 
has since become a recognized fact, that the most romantic and 
picturesque characters in American history have been the 
Latins of both continents.” Hanna, nevertheless, freely criti- 
cizes Parkman, and raises doubts whether La Salle did actually 
discover the Ohio, and traverse its valley. One point must be 
stated concerning those who question Parkman’s assumptions. 
That is: no proof to the contrary has been offered, but merely 
confusing intimations and conjectures. 

In a letter written by La Salle, dated September 29, 1680, he 
says: “The River (the Ohio) which I call the Baudrane, the 
Iroquois name Ohio, and the Ottawas, Olighinsipou .. . . The 
River Baudrane rises behind Oneida, and after flowing about 
four hundred and fifty leagues toward the west, almost always 
equally large, and more, than the Seine opposite Rouen, and 
much more deeper, discharges itself into the River Colbert, 
twenty to twenty-five leagues south-south-west of the mouth by 
which the river of the Illinois flows into the same stream.” Of 
this description Charles A. Hanna states: “There is nothing in 
this description which La Salle had not learned from Senecas 

. , excepting the statement that the Ohio enters the Missis- 
sippi twenty to twenty-five leagues below the mouth of the 
Illinois.”’* 

Louis Franquelin’s map of 1684, which shows the discoveries 
of La Salle, gives a vague and confused picture of the Ohio and 
its tributaries but the map is comparable to the maps made in 
this period. Compare it for accuracy on the whole with Lewis 
Evans’ map of 1755, seventy-one years later, or with Scull’s 
map of the same period. Of Franquelin’s map, Hanna again 


7 Parkman, La Salle, p. 21. 
8 Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, Vol. II, p. 90. 
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says: “But it shows a confused and erroneous idea of the Ohio 
Valley, and one that would scarcely have been embodied in this 
map if La Salle had had any direct personal knowledge of the 
Ohio to communicate to Franquelin. What knowledge he had 
was probably obtained from Shawnee and other Indians who 
had lived in the Ohio Valley.”® Father Bonnecamp (Celoron’s 
expedition in 1749) makes many errors in his calculations 
despite the fact that he had copious knowledge of the country 
he traversed, better instruments with which to work, and 
ample time and help with which to make his observations. 

The evidence in favor of La Salle is in no way lessened by 
any evidence, or rather lack of evidence of the contemporary 
scholars. It has been stated that trickery has been resorted to in 
the case of Joliet’s map which shows the Ohio to have been 
superimposed over an earlier location at its entrance into the 
Mississippi. This would prove La Salle’s claim all the more 
since it would show that it was known a river entered the 
Mississippi at the point, and later as the region between the 
falls of the Ohio, and the mouth of the Ohio was explored, the 
entrance into the Mississippi was revised to fit without disturb- 
ing the original entry location. : 

Theodore Calvin Pease, in editing the work entitled Anglo- 
French Boundary Dispute in the West, while contesting any 
French claim to the territory including the western frontier, 
admits of the fact that “A strong unofficial argument for the 
French cause was afforded by maps. Down to the publication of 
Mitchell’s map in 1755, one English cartographer after another 
had followed the French originals of Bellin and Delisle. They 
had bounded the English colonies by a line which skirted south 
of Lake Champlain, Ontario and Lake Erie and had kept care- 
fully out of the Ohio basin.”” 

The English claim to ownership over the territory of the 
western frontier by virtue of the Iroquois surrender as subjects 
to the English sovereigns seems to have been overlooked at the . 
time the famous Lewis Evans (1755) map was put out. This 
map, accepted as the most authentic and more nearly correct 
than any other map of the time, was highly recommended, and 
was published according to an Act of Parliament, June 23, 


9 Ibid., p. 92. 
10 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. XXVII, p. 1x. 
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1755. On this map is found the “Virginia Boundary with the 
Six Nations (Iroquois).” This line is shown passing up the 
eastern Blue Ridge Mountains in a north-easterly direction. 
This would obviously constitute an oversight on the part of the 
British. The settlements shown by Evans as being the farthest 
west were Gist’s, at the foot of Laurel Hill; J. Keeny’s, at the 
confluence of the Greenbrier and the New River; and S. Stahl- 
naker’s farther south on middle fork of the Holston River. 


La Salle’s original dream had been to reach the China Sea 
by way of the waterways and streams flowing south and south- 
west. Upon learning that this was, indeed, a dream, he turned 
his endeavors to more lucrative purposes. From that time for- 
ward he worked energetically toward building a gigantic trad- 
ing empire among the Indian nations. 

Following his travels during the period of 1669-1670, he re- 
turned to Quebec fired with enthusiasm, organized an expedi- 
tion at his own cost and returned west via the Great Lakes, 
discovered the Illinois, established a trading post and fort, and 
after many trials, finally succeeded in reaching the mouth of 
the Mississippi. He formally took possession for the King of 
France,” ... the Great River, St. Louis, otherwise called the 
Ohio ... as along the River Colbert,’! or Mississippi, and the 
rivers which discharge themselves thereinto.” This took place 
on April 9, 1682. This action became the foundation for the 
French claims thereafter. It is interesting to observe that 
La Salle had with him since 1669, a Chaouanon Indian”, a native 
of the shores of “La Belle Riviere,’ whom he had purchased 
as a war prisoner on the south shore of Lake Ontario, and to 
whom he gave the name, Nica. 


What transpired in the region of the Ohio Valley following 
La Salle’s supposed journey is not well known, and only vague 
references are made concerning it until the vear 1749. The 
chief engineer for the government of Canada, De Lery, made 
a trip through the valley with a body of the military in 1729. 
The French are known to have traded there somewhat earlier 
than the English. The French at all times in the future claimed 


the land of the western frontier by virtue of its discovery by 
La Salle. 


11 Colbert, minister in France at that time. 
12 Shawnee Indian. 
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In a “Memoir on the French Colonies in North America” 
composed in 1750, Article 6th, of the Canadian Posts Inland, 
there is found the following: “... the River Oyo, otherwise 
called the Beautiful River, ... rises near the country at present 
partly occupied by the Iroquois, runs southwardly, falls into the 
Ouabache, and with that river into the Mississippi. This last 
has been discovered by Sieur de la Salle, who took possession 
of it in the King’s name: ... .”!* The Minute of Instructions 
to M. Duquesne, given in April 1752, contains this paragraph, in 
part: “The River Ohio, otherwise called the Beautiful river, 
and its tributaries belong indisputable to France, by virtue of 
its discovery by Sieur de la Salle; of the trading posts the 
French have had there since, and of possession which is the 
much more unquestionable . .. .”1* And again there is found a 
similar statement in a letter from M. de Longueuil to M. de 
Rouille, dated April 21, 1753: “It is notorious (well known) 
that Mr. de la Salle took possession of the Beautiful river in 
the King’s name, at the time of the discovery of the Mississippi; 

9715 

La Galissoniere, in a memorial prepared in 1751, states in 
part: “The Ohio was discovered by Sieur de la Salle, who took 
possession in the name of the King. The region might today be 
filled with French settlements if the Governor of Canada had 
not been deterred from establishing strong posts there by the 
fear that they might be the scene of contraband trade between 
the English and French settlers traders.”'® 

The French, in the same manner as the English, submitted 
their claims to be through the Iroquois Indians. The Memoirs 
of M. de Denonville on the French limits in North America 
(1668) quotes from a book written by Sieur de Champlain in 
1632, entitled Les Voyages de La Nouvelle France occidentale, 
dite Canada. “The foundation of the English pretences is this: 
—About the year 1594, some Englishmen being on the coast 
of Florida, arrived at a place called Mocosa, and which they | 
since named Virginia. James, King of England, granted them, 
for their encouragement, great privileges, among others to ex- 
tend their right from the 33d degree to the 45th or 46th. The 


13 Pennsylvania Archives, Series 2, Vol. VI, p. 104. 
14 Ibid., p. 127. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. XXVII, p. 14. 
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Royal Charter was issued on the 10th of April, 1607, in these 
words: Postestatem facimus occupanda possidendique tractus 
omnes ad gradum usque quadragesimum quintum ita si a 
christianorum principe nulli tenantur.” 

“This is all the foundation the English have: it is manifestly 
null, because it is stated in the above Letters patent of King 
James: ... We grant them all the countries up to the 45th degree 
not possessed by any Christian Prince. Now, it is indubitable 
that at the date of the aforesaid Grant, the King of France was 
in possession of at least to the 40th degree of Latitude, the place 
where the Dutch since settled.”"* 


“And in order to show that the country of the Iroquois was 
at the disposition of the Governor of Quebec to make grants 
thereof in the same manner as of the other lands of his gov- 
ernment, it is worthy of remark that, at the same time Sieur 
Dupuis was sent with his soldiers'* M. de Lauzon made a grant 
in due form of a part of lands to the Jesuit missionary fathers, 
who were of the sixty Frenchmen aforesaid.”’* The deed was 
dated 12th April, 1656. 


In the year 1666, in order to check the Mohawk Indians who 
continually harassed the French, “M. de Tracy went with an 
armed force... as far as their country of which he made him- 
self master, and set up the King’s arms there, taking by that 
means possession anew of the Iroquois territory without any 
opposition on the part of the English... ... besides the taking 
possession of the Mohawk country by Sieur de Tracy with an 
armed force . . . in 1666, the Deputies of the other four Iroquois 
Nations came to said M. de Tracy in 1667, and in due form, by an 
Act signed on the one part and the other, by the Iroquois after 
their fasnion, and by us after ours, did give themselves to the 
French and placed their country under the King’s dominion.”?° 


“For the continuance of trade... Sieur de La Salle employed 
canoes for his trade in said countries, as he had already done for 
several years in the rivers Oyo, Sabache and others in the 
surrounding neighborhood which flow into the said River 
Mississippi, whereof possession was taken by him in the King’s 


17 Pennsylvania Archives, Series 2, Vol. VI, pp. 37, 38. 

18 pat A Ridtowne soldiers who were requested by the Iroquois to come and live 
Wi em. 

19 aa ti Archives, Series 2, Vol. VI, p. 41. 
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name, ....”*! These quotations are from M. de Denonville’s 
Memoirs dated March 8, 1688. 


An English admission of the French occupation of the land 
on the western waters is found in the statement made by Gover- 
nor Francis Nicholson, of the Maryland Province, in his letter 
to the Board of Trade in London, on August 20, 1698, wherein 
he says: “I had an account from some Chaouanon2? Indians 
whose country lies to the southwest of South Carolina, ... that 
the French have some settlements west southerly not above 
two hundred miles from the falls of the Potomac. One of the 
Chief of those Indians I got to chalk out the way to those settle- 
ments, and so to the River Maschasipi (Mississippi), to the 
parts adjacent, and down to the Bay of Mexico. I had one, 
with the help of the Frenchman” make a small rude draft with 
a pen, which I find in some sort to agree with Hennepin’s 
maps.”** This statement also confirms the fact that the English 
were using the maps and cartographic knowledge of the French 
explorers. 

The first known French trader to appear on the Ohio was 
James Le Tort, who probably came as early as 1720. The Pro- 
vincial Council of Pennsylvania received a message from the 
Queen of the Conestoga Indians, on February 24, 1707, stating: 
“ _.. that divers Europeans, namely, Mitchel (a Swiss), Peter 
Bezalion, James Le Tort, Martin Chartiere, the french Glover 
of Philadelphia, a frank, a young man of Canada who was lately 
taken up here, being all Frenchmen, had seated themselves, and 
built houses upon branches of the Potomack within this Gov’mt, 
and pretended that they were in search of some mineral ore.’”° 
This Martin Chartiere must have been the son of the Martin 
Chartiere who was involved in some trouble with La Salle on 
the Illinois River; that is, at Fort St: Louis. This remonstrance 
indicates a movement of French traders operating in the regions 
west of the Potomac River, presumably the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries. 

There is official evidence of the presence of both French 
and English traders on the Allegheny and Ohio previous to 1727. 
In nearly every case, however, the French had some official 


Ibid., p. 43. 

Shawnee Indians. 
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Proceedings Maryland Council, Vol. V, p. 500. 
5 Pennsylvania Archives, Series. 
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representative of the French Government in their midst or 
upon the ground, while the English traders were, strictly speak- 
ing, entirely upon their own, their own governments in igno- 
rance of the territory and the conditions as they actually existed 
upon the frontiers so far inland from the Atlantic coast. 


That the English were beginning to show an interest in the 
western frontier is brought out in several depositions taken in 
the year 1731-32. In an examination of Edmund Cartlidge, a 
prominent Indian trader of the time, at Pecquea, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania on December 2, 1731, he says: “... that 
about two months since he left Allegeney, where there are 
Settlements of Delawares Shawanah Assekales & Mingoe In- 
dians to the number of about five hundred. That for these five 
years past except that of 1729 a French Gentleman who calls 
himself Cavalier has made it his Practice to come every Spring 
amongst the Indians settled there, & brings with him a small 
Quantity of Goods with which he deals for Furrs, that he keeps 
a Store as this Exam’t is well informed at the head of the Ohio 
River.” On January 18, 1731-32, another deposition by Thomas 
Renick, under oath, states that: “ ... he was in Company at 
Pextan with William Jamieson and Edward Warren, hired serv- 
ants of one Peter Allen, an Indian Trader, who were then lately 
come from Allegeney, a Place where our Indian Traders resort, 
near Ohio River; and this Examinant discoursing with them the 
said Jamieson & Warren on Indian Affairs, he heard them both 
declare, that when they left Allegeney some french People, 
from Canada, were busy in building a Fort with Loggs, at or 
near the said River Ohio, And that the English Traders in those 
parts seemed to be under great Apprehensions on this Account; 
....” Four months later, the trader, Edmund Cartlidge, writes 
on May 14, 1732, to Governor Gordon, of Pennsylvania, that: 
“The Cheiffe man of ye french Came to ohioh to the Shawanise 
the day before I wentt there, .... And whereas the french is 
comeing to Setle here, There is more necessity for a Better 
Regulation of the Indian Trade than heretofore, .. . .” 


An interesting Indian opinion of the English traders appears — 
about this time in the form of an Indian letter of May 1, 1734. 
In part: “Edward Kenny, Jacob Ryatt (Piatt), Timy Fitzpat- 
rick, Wm. Dewlap, & Jno Kelly, of Denegall, come trading with 
us without licence, which is a hindrence to ye Licene’d Traders. 
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Charles Poke & Thos Hill are very pernicious for they have 
abused us, & we gave them a fathom of white wampum, desiring 
them by that Token to acqint You how they served us, & 
att a Drinking Bout, Heny Bayley, Oliver Wallis & Jno Young, 
took one of Our Old Men, & after having tied him abused him 
very much, Jas Denning was among them.... Jno Kelly, of 
Paxton, ... Timy Fitzpatrick, Thos Moren & jno Palmer, Quar- 
rel often with us,....” 


Governor George Thomas, of Pennsylvania, in instructions 
to a trio of commissioners appointed to treat with the Six Na- 
tions at Albany, states: “You are to demand of the said United 
Nations what satisfaction they have procured either from the 
French Governor of Canada or from the Shawonese for the 
Robbery committed last Year by the said Shawonese in con- 
junction with some French Men, on our Traders (on the Lands 
of the Six Nations, as they call them) at Ohio.” Governor 
Thomas had the land of the western frontier in mind as he con- 
tinues in his letter of instructions .... “But you are at the same 
time to be very careful not to do or say anything that may im- 
peach the Title of the Honorable Proprietors of this Province to 
the Lands upon Ohio by virtue of the Royal Grant to them 
made.””¢ 


It is significant to note that the French ability to explore far 
exceeded their ability to colonize; much like the Spaniards, a 
hundred years before, they were unable to maintain colonies 
with any degree of success. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century, the Governor General of Canada, Galissoniere, re- 
quested his government to send ten thousand peasants to settle 
the Ohio Valley, but his plea was ignored. 


From about the year 1720, the English had been watching 
their traders’ commerce west of the Alleghenies, and began 
covetously eyeing the Ohio Valley. France then began what 
was to become their final move to hold the land they claimed 
under La Salle’s discoveries. Both the French and the English 
began composing so called “Memoirs” in which each virtuously 
presented his claims. The Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, 
put an end to the war between France and England, a war of 


26 Ibid., Series 4, Vol. I, pp. 875, 876. 
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five years duration, which had been fought by Americans in 
Europe as well as in America, yet the brief interim to follow 
was but a prelude to another bloody war. 

In the month of June, 1749, the Marquis de la Galissoniere 
Governor General of Canada, sent Pierre Joseph Celoron, sieur 
de Blainville, to the Ohio to re-affirm possession of the country 
west of the Allegheny mountains. Celoron set out from La 
Chine on the 15th of June, 1749, with one captain, eight sub- 
altern officers, six cadets, one chaplain, twenty soldiers, one 
hundred and eighty Canadians, and about thirty Indians, Abin- 
akis and Iroquois. On the 29th of July his journal entry reads: 
“The 29th at noon, I entered the Beautiful River.** I had a 
leaden plate buried ....” The burial of lead plates as evidence 
of taking possession of new countries was peculiar to the French 
and was frequently resorted to in America.** This plate was 
buried at the mouth of the Conewonga Creek. The 3rd of Au- 
gust a plate was buried at French Creek, Pennsylvania. On 
August 5th, Celoron enters the following in his journal: “At 
this place”® I fell in with six English soldiers, with fifty horses 
and about one hundred and fifty bales of fur, who were return- 
ing to Philadelphia. I summoned them in writing to withdraw 
to their own territory ....” The writing Celoron speaks of in 
his journal consisted of a letter to Governor Hamilton of Penn- 
sylvania, and read in part: “We Celoron, etc., have on the 
banks of the Beautiful River, summoned the Englishmen, whom 
we have found in an Indian town, situated on the bank of the 
Beautiful River, to retire with all their effects and baggage to 
New England, on pain of being treated as interlopers and rebels, 
in case of refusal; to which summons they have answered, that 
they were going to start for Philadelphia, . . . .”*° 

Lord Albemarle, in 1752, when speaking of these prisoners 
which the French had been taking on the Ohio, says: “... it 
would seem that the Governor of Pensilvania is the most proper 
person to make remarks on that . . . as the prisoners belong to 
that Government, Yet as he has said a little before, that the 
Country in which the prisoners were taken, belonged to the 
five nations, and that great part of the River Ohio was actually 


27 The Allegheny River. 

28 C. B. Galbreath, ed., Expedition of Celoron, Columbus, Ohio: F. J. Herr Com- 
pany, 1921, p. 63, note 26. 

29 Kiskeminetas River, or near there. 

30 Pennsylvania Archives, Series 2, Vol. VI, p. 66. See also Series 4, Vol. II, p. 154. 
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within the Grant to the proprietors of Pensilvania, I have not 
chose till an Answer from the governor of pensilvania can be 
had ....” It may be said that the home government in London 
was not so sure of the proper jurisdiction of the territory of the 
western frontier later during the Pennsylvania-Virginia bound- 
ary dispute. 

Referring to the Treaty of Utrecht, the French agreed that 
‘... there has never been any question of the territory of the 
Indians because they have neither limits nor boundaries and 
change their habitations according to their caprices. The Eng- 
lish can derive no right in this respect .... It is but a simple 
enumeration which cannot be decisive as to the status of these 
tribes, which are very far from admitting English sovereignty. 
_ This enumeration is even more indecisive for establishing our 
possessions, at least as implying that wherever one of these 
Indians has set his foot, he has taken the propriety from us 
and given it to the English.”* 

Returning to Celoron’s journey, it is noted that on the 13th 
of August a leaden plate was buried at the mouth of Wheeling 
Creek.*? Three days later the fifth plate was buried at the 
mouth of the Kanawha. The 31st of August, a sixth and last 
leaden plate was buried at the mouth of the Great Miami. From 
this point Celoron traverses the state of Ohio, from south to 
north, to Lake Erie. 

The Indians had been looking upon the ceremony attending 
the burial of the plates with suspicion, and upon the waters of 
the upper Allegheny, they contrived to steal one of the plates 
and immediately dispatched a runner with the plate to Colonel 
William Johnson. This act is attested in a letter from Colonel 
Johnson to Governor Clinton of New York, stating: “I shall 
do myself the honor of sending your Excellency a Plate of Lead 
full of Writing, which some of the upper Nations of Indians 
stole from Jean Ceur, the French Interpreter, at Niagra, on 
his way to the River Ohio, which river & all lands thereabouts, 
the French claim as will appear by said writing. It gave the 
Indians much uneasiness that they immediately despatched 
some of the Cayuga Chiefs to me with it, telling me their only 
reliance was on me, earnestly begged I would communicate the 


‘ 


31 M. Rousille’s letter observing the British. , 
32 It is impossible to locate the point accurately; however, the description would 
fit Wheeling Creek, and it has been generally assumed that this was the 


location. The plate has never been found. 
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Contents thereof to them which I have, much to our Interest 
and their satisfaction.” Colonel Johnson apparently made an 
understatement. His words in reply to the uneasy Indians were 
in part: “Brethren this is an affair of the greatest importance to 
you, as nothing else than all your Lands, and best Hunting 
Places are aimed at with a view of secluding you entirely from 
us, & the rest of your Brethren, viz the Philadelphians, Vir- 
ginians & ca,.... These and a hundred other substantial rea- 
sons I could give you to convince you that the French are your 
implacable enemies.”** 


Colonel William Johnson, like Frontenac in Canada, adopted 
the Indians’ ways and ingratiated himself into their liking. He 
spoke their language, used their dress and painted himself as 
they did, “whooped, yelped, and danced with them.” The Mo- 
hawk tribe claimed him and made him a chief. Through their 
friendship for him they took up the hatchet against the French. 
A Six Nations Chief at a conference at Albany, August 23, 1746, 
said: “Should any French priests now dare to come among us, 
we know no use for them but to roast them.”** This was during 
a period when the English were particularly favored by the 
Indians, much through the efforts of Johnson, who entertained 
them lavishly and maintained quarters for them at all times, 
feeding and quartering as many as three hundred at one time. 


A recent author advances the information that the French 
also buried leaden plates on the upper Monongahela River. He 
further states that Christopher Gist was employed by them to 
assist in the placing of these plates. 

The leaden plates which Celoron buried at the places indi- 
cated all bore the same inscription with the exception of the 
place name which was cut on the plate at the time of burial. 
They read, translated: “We Celoron, commanding officer of a 
detachment sent by Marquis de la Galissonniere, Captain Gen- 
eral of New France to reestablish peace in some Indian villages 
of these Cantons, have buried this plate at the confluence of the 
Rivers Ohio and Kanaouagan, this twenty-ninth day of July, 
as a monument of the renewal of the possession which we have 
taken of the said River Ohio, and of all the lands on both sides, 
up to the source of the said rivers, as the preceding Kings of 


38 Pennsylvania Archives, Series 2, Vol. VI, p. 86 


34 Francis Parkman, Half a Centu of Conflict, Boston: 
1893, Vol IE be aie Ty of flict, ston: Little, Brown & Co., 
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France have enjoyed, or ought to enjoy, the same, and have 
maintained themselves there by arms and treaties, and espe- 
cially by those of Riswick, Utrecht and Aix la Chapelle. We 
have moreover, affixed the King’s arms at the same place to a 
tree. In testimony whereof, we have signed and drawn up this 
present process verbal. 


“Done, at the mouth of the Beautiful river, this twenty-ninth 
July, one thousand seven hundred and forty-nine.” 


M. the Marquis de la Galissoniere sent also with Celoron a 
pertinent message to be delivered to the Indians along the Ohio. 
The message delivered by Celoron read, in part: “My children,** 
since I began to wage war with the English I have learned that 
this nation has seduced you, and not being content with cor- 
rupting your heart, they have profited of the time of my absence 
to invade the territories which do not belong to them, and which 
are mine: ...I invite you, if you are my real children to re- 
ceive them no more in your villages.” He says further: “The 
English have acted all the more wrongly in coming into these 
territories, as the Five Nations have forbidden them to remain 
beyond the mountains.” 


The warning, so neatly phrased, fell on indifferent minds. 
The Indians, thanking Celoron politely for opening their eyes, 
nevertheless, continued to harbor the English in their villages 
and preferred to deal with them. The English were able to give 
the Indians more in trade for their furs than the French. The 
French were obliged to return their furs by the long route to 
Quebec and thence to France via the St. Lawerence at great 
cost. The Indians replied to Celoron’s delivery of Galissoniere’s 
harangue: “If you compel the English to retire who minister to 
our wants, and in particular the blacksmith*’ who mends our 
guns and our hatchets, we shall be forced to remain without 
succor and be exposed to the danger of dying and hunger and 


85 Pennsylvania Archives, Series 2, Vol. VI, p. 64. Compare translations by O. H. 
Marshall — see Magazine of American History, Vol. II, p. 132; also see trans- 
lation by the Rev. A. A. Lambing. 

36 The term, “My children,” was first used by Count Frontenac .. . his prede- 
cessors had never ventured to address the Iroquois as ‘‘children,” but had 
always styled them “brothers,” and yet the assumption of paternal author- 
ity on the part of Frontenac was not only taken in good part but was 
received with apparent gratitude. Op. cit., Parkman’s La Salle, p. 82. On 
page 81, of the same, Parkman says: ‘‘Whereupon Frontenac, whose native 
arrogance where the natives were concerned always took a form which 
imposed respect without exciting anger... .”’ (1673). 

37 John Frazer, History of Venango County, p. 42. 
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misery on the Beautiful River.” Celoron admits in his journal 
that: “I confess that their reply embarassed me very much.” 


At Chinique* on the 9th of August, Celoron made a discourse 
to the assembled Indians, with four belts of wampum: “By 
these four belts of wampum I again open your ears, I enlighten 
your minds, and I take away the bandage which you have over 
your eyes, so that you may be able to hear the word of your 
father, Onontio,** who is filled with kindness toward you... a 
The 11th of August, the Indians came and gave Celoron an an- 
swer. “My father,” they said, “we are very glad to see you 
today, .. . .One must be insane not to pay attention to your 
word. By this string (of wampum) we assure you that all the 
nations who inhabit this river will go down next spring to hear 
the word of our father, Onontio.” A little later they qualify 
their speech, saying: “You have expelled the English from this 
territory, and to this we heartily agree, but you ought to bring 
with you traders to furnish us with what we need. If you have 
pity on us, let us have the English so that they may render us 
the assistance which is necessary until spring time. You see 
in what an unfortunate plight we shall be, if you do not show 
this kindness.” 


Celoron does not place much dependence on the replies of 
these Indians. He remarks in his journal just before receiving 
the foregoing reply: “... there is little reliance to be placed 
on the promise of such people, and the more so, . . . since their 
personal interests make them look with favorable eyes on the 
English, who give them merchandise at one fourth the price.” 


After Celoron returned to Canada from his trip down the 
Ohio Valley, he went down to Quebec to render an account of 
his expedition. He added these reflections to his journal: “... 
that the nations of these localities are very badly disposed 
towards the French, and are entirely devoted to the English. 
... If our traders were sent there for traffic, they could not sell 
their'merchandise at the same price the English sell theirs, on 
account of the many expenses we are obliged to incur. More- 
over, I think it would be dangerous to make any easier condi- 
tions with the nations who inhabit the Beautiful River, than 
those made at the other posts.” Thus Celoron analyzes and 


38 Logstown, about 18 miles below Pittsburgh on the north bank of the Ohio. 
39 The old Indian name for the Governor of Canada. 
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dismisses the subject. To establish a firm grip over the territory 
would require a great deal of money, and money was scarce at 
Quebec. 


The English, or to be more precise, the Virginians, sent a 
small number of men to the forks of the Ohio‘ to construct a 
fort in order to protect their trade and appease the Indians who 
were relying upon the English to repel the French. The Vir- 
ginians had not completed the post before the French moved in 
and compelled them to evacuate their partially completed post. 
The French had, by this act, officially occupied and fortified the 
land so long claimed. The history of the struggle for possession 
of the Ohio, particularly that area north of the Kanawha River 
to Kittanning, is too well known in general histories to merit 
repeating here. 

From April 17, 1754, to the 24th of November, 1758, the French 
held full sway on the western frontier with their military 
forces. Had Galissoniere’s appeal for settlers been heeded, the 
French might have been able to have retained permanent pos- 
session of the Beautiful Valley. As a result of the French occu- 
pation, perhaps the most decisive and disastrous defeat in 
America took place in the engagement between the French, and 
General Edward Braddock’s force of British soldiers and colo- 
nial militia. 

George Croghan, famous Indian trader, says of the French: 
“No people carry on the Indian trade in so regular a manner 
as the French.’*? William Smith spoke of the French in 1756 
as “seizeing all the advantages which we have neglected.”** The 
Indians on the Ohio had little use for the French traders, ac- 
cording to Thomas Cresap, who quoted “Mr. Montour” as say- 
ing: “Mr. Montour tells me the Indians on the Ohio would be 
very glad if the French traders were taken, for they have as 
great a dislike for them as we have, and think we are afraid 
of them, because we patiently suffer our men to be taken by 
them.”4* 


40 Pittsburgh. 

41 Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. II, p. 31. 

42 History of New York, preface, p. x, Albany, 1814. 
43 Palmer’s Calendar of Virginia Papers, p. 247. 
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The Civil War and the Beginning of 
the Oil Industry in West Virginia 
By GERALD FORBES 


Most persons seeing the oil fields in the 1940’s would be 
astonished to know that more than a century ago in West 
Virginia the essential elements of the petroleum industry were 
devised. Strangely, the production tools were not intended for 
petroleum at all but for drilling salt wells. The Burning 
Springs Oil Pool of 1863 on the Little Kanawha would be 
regarded by present day oil men as a series of absurd dry 
holes unworthy of a second thought. But in its day Burning 
Springs was a miniature East Texas, Spindletop, or Cushing, 
although it came to a flaming and untimely end as a target 
during the Civil War. 


The oil and gas seepages of West Virginia had an ancient 
history even in the days of 1775 when George Washington and 
Andrew Lewis preempted the land, above Charleston on the 
Great Kanawha containing one “burning spring.” The gas 
bubbling from that spring would burst into flame as “freely 
as spirits and nearly as hard to extinguish,” wrote Washing- 
ton.' To Washington and his contemporaries the natural gas 
was an interesting wonder, while the abundant salt in the 
water attracted all manner of animals and practical men. One 
investor was John Dickinson, who acquired extensive hold- 
ings. In 1794, Dickinson sold 502 acres to a Virginian, Joseph 
Ruffner, for £500. Ruffner agreed to commercialize the salt 
lick, but he died in 1803 before the business was developed. 


Ruffner’s sons, David and Joseph, however, started a well in 
1806." 


1 Virgil Anson Lewis, West Virginia: Its History, Natural Resources, Industrial 
Enterprises, and Institutions, (Charleston c. 1905), 247-248; J. H. A. Bone, 
Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, a Complete Guide Book and Descriptions 

of the Oil Regions of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio, (Philadelphia, 
1865), 85-86; John T. Harris, (ed.), West Virginia Legislative Handbook and — 
Manual and Official Register, (Charleston, 1916), 2-5; I. C. White, “Petroleum 
and Natural Gas at Precise Levels,” in the West Virginia Geological Survey, 
I A, (Morgantown, 1904), 2; Oil and Gas Journal, 18, No. 48, April 30, 1920, 
(Tulsa, 1902), 80. 

For a short discussion of the oil drilling of this early period, as well as the 
Ruffner well, consult Paul H. Giddens, The Birth of the Oil Industry, (New 
York, 1938), 3-5; White, Geological Survey, 1904, 4-5. 
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That well, drilled for brine, at the mouth of Campbell Creek 
near the Great Kanawha in the mire of the Great Buffalo 
Lick, became the first oil well west of the Alleghenies. It 
reached a depth of fifty-eight feet despite constant difficulties. 
Those obstacles, however, were responsible for the devices 
which became basic in the birth and growth of the oil indus- 
try. The oil from that salt well, and the others that followed, 
made the Great Kanawha famous as “Old Greasy.’ 


The goal of the Ruffner brothers was the vein of salty water 
which made the quagmire saline. Therefore, they first con- 
structed a sycamore gum, the original counterpart of the oil 
industry’s casing. This gum, or casing, permitted a man inside 
to dig. A bucket, made of half a whisky barrel, was lowered 
to bail out the mud and water. At a depth of thirteen feet the 
Rufiners had lost much of the initial salt but had gained more 
water. Profiting from their first failure, the brothers continued. 
In their third well, still using the casing, a small flow of very 
salty water was found at about seventeen feet. The casing 
was resting on an uneven stone surface from which the brine 
appeared to come. With the crude tools and facilities available, 
they sealed out the mud and water at the base of the casing. 
Wedges and other packing were used in performing this oper- 
ation, a forerunner of the cementing that was to be so com- 
mon in the later petroleum industry. 


The Ruffners, like many present day oil men, wanted a 
large production, and therefore, they decided to go deeper. 
Blasting obviously was out of the question. The resulting 
solution was the construction of a simple drill, the forerunner 
of another tool of the oil industry. This drill was constructed 
by securing a large steel chisel to a long pole. Above the 
well a strong young tree, or spring pole, was placed at a forty- 
five degree angle. Loops of rope on the sapling formed stir- 
rups which enabled two men to jerk the tree downward with 
the weight of their bodies. Thus, with the drill pole attached 


edwood, Petroleum: A Treatise on the Geographical Distribu- 
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to the end of the springy timber, the drillers were able to give 
the stone at the bottom of the casing a series of sharp blows. 
This was truly the ancestor of the present day cable and bit. 
Finally, early in 1808, the Ruffners had drilled a hole two and 
one-half inches in diameter through twenty-eight feet of stone. 
From that hole came the desired strong brine. 


Still the enterprising and persistent salt producers were not 
satisfied. They were faced with the problem of bringing the 
undiluted salt water to the surface, and for that they devised 
another tool—known later to oil men as tubing. The Ruffner 
brothers needed a pipe, or tube. They acquired their pipe in 
the simplest possible manner — by making it of wood. Large 
slots were cut in two long poles, which were fitted together 
and bound with strong twine, resulting in a wooden pipe. The 
tube then was placed snugly into the hole inside the casing.‘ 
On a larger scale and with refined equipment those identical 
operations later were performed thousands of times in the oil 
producing regions of the United States. The significance of the 
Ruffner well is in the development of essential tools and 
methods which were the background of the approaching petro- 
leum industry.5 

The Ruffners searched for salt on the Great Kanawha River 
not far from Charleston. The oil they encountered was inci- 
dental. It was two years later, 1810, that Bushrod Creel, a 
farmer of the Little Kanawha Valley, about thirty miles from 
Parkersburg, gave especial stimulation to the oil industry. 
Creel filled a bottle with oil from a seepage on the Hughes 
River. At that time petroleum was considered a medicine 
for virtually all ailments. It was regarded as an Indian cure- 
all and often called “Seneca Oil.” Creel took his bottle of oil 
to Marietta, where he sold it to the firm of Bosworth, Wells and 
Company. He avowed that his product was not “Seneca Oil” 
but was “Bank Oil,” since he got it from the river’s bank.® 
His first sale started Creel in a business that lasted more than 


4 Lou Williams, “Beginning of a Great Industry — Oil Drilling Methods Were 
Invented in Kanawha Valley,” in the West Virginia Review, XVII, Nos. 5-6, 
(Charleston, 1940), 143; White, Geological Survey, 1904, 6-8. 

5 I. C. White, “Petroleum and Natural Gas,” in the West Virginia Geological Sur- 
vey, padi bs te Mag Bat ba hae ie 1899), pb James D. Henry, History 

e Petroleum ustry, (London, 1914), 58-59; - 

F onlgvical Survey, 1908, a, try, ( on, 1914), 58-59; White, Geo 

onley, (ed.), The West Virginia Encyclopedia, (Charleston, 1929), 669- 
670; Giddens, Birth of the Oil Industry, 11 i4; / . 
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four decades. His best year appears to have been 1851, when 
his sales exceeded $4,000. He sold from fifty to one hundred 
barrels annually and received thousands of dollars from drug 
companies in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and other 
cities.’ 

The ingenious George S. Lemmon appeared on the Hughes 
River in 1835, however, and interfered for a time with the 
Creel business. Lemmon had intended to enter the profitable 
salt business and regarded oil seepage as a positive sign that 
he would find brine. He drilled a well for salt. This well had 
two interesting features. One was the success in replacing the 
back-breaking spring-pole method with water power from the 
river, a device of a smart negro employee. The other aspect 
was that the plentiful mixture of petroleum in the well ruined 
the brine. Lemmon turned this to account and forthwith began 
selling his product as medicine, which he called “Sand Oil” to 
imply its superiority to Creel’s “Mud Oil.” That business 
brought him into conflict with Creel who proved that he really 
owned the land. Lemmon, nevertheless, had contributed power 
drilling to the yet unborn oil industry.* 


Another important drilling improvement was devised by a 
Charleston smith named William Morris, who did not patent 
his tool but freely gave it to the industry. This tool took the 
name of “slips,” or “jars.” It was a double link about thirty 
inches long with jaws of good steel that fitted closely but 
slipped easily up and down. It was fitted at the ends with 
pin and socket joints. The drilling aid was used with the 
heavy iron sinker and the cutting bit below and the auger 
poles above. The purpose was to give the sinker and bit a 
free fall, unobstructed by the slower line of auger poles. In 
case the bit caught or stuck, this tool would give a powerful 
upward jar to loosen it. For the oil industry Morris’ inven- 
tion accelerated deeper drilling than previously had been pos- 
sible.® 


The salt wells of West Virginia were responsible also for 
the first use of gas as a manufacturing fuel. By 1841, most of 


7 he United States Geological Survey, Bulletin 394, Papers on Conservation of 
. Mineral Resources, (Washington, 1909), 35; Lewis, West Virginia, 243. 
Ibid., 242-243; White, Geological Survey, 1904, 17. 
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the nearby timber had been burned under the brine vats, so 
when William Tompkins found a strong gas pressure in his 
salt well on the Great Kanawha, he piped it under his boilers. 
That well was more than a thousand feet deep — three or four 
hundred feet deeper than usual. The gas pressure was suffi- 
cient to force the brine into a cistern, sixty feet above the 
level of the river. There Tompkins constructed a trap of a hogs- 
head, which served as a separator and permitted taking the gas 
out at the top and the brine at the bottom.’? Thus Tompkins 
not only succeeded in burning the gas, but he also struck upon 
another petroleum practice, the “gas lift.” 


Much bigger operations were imminent with the arrival of 
William P. Rathbone, and his sons, J. C. and J. V. They were 
tagged as capitalists and purchased a thousand acres on Burn- 
ing Springs Run on the Little Kanawha in 1842. They expected 
to develop a great salt business,’ but their first well produced 
more oil than salt. It was drilled by Charles Reynolds of 
Charleston on a tract of five acres leased from Rathbone. The 
abundance of the oil was considered the ruination of that salt 
well, which was sixteen miles from the site of Bushrod Creel’s 
diggings.’* John V. Rathbone, thus aroused, induced several 
Parkersburg men to enter the oil business. The Rathbone Oil 
Company was formed.'* Thus, out of the disappointing salt 
well of Charles Reynolds, began to emerge the first oil pool and 
boom in West Virginia. 


Rathbone sold leases. In the light of later-day transactions, 
Rathbone appears to have been a splendid salesman and far 
in advance of his time in his optimistic hopes. On the contrary, 
it may be that his success in leasing was no more than a re- 
flection of the current excitement. His leasing form provided 
that no more than one acre should be acquired by one person 
or oil company. Rathbone exacted a bonus of $1,000 at the 
time the lease was signed and an equal amount when the drill- 
ing operations were begun. Drilling was obliged to start within 
10 General David Hunter Strother, The Capital of West Virginia and the Great 

Kanawha Valley, (Charleston, 1872), 11-12; J. R. Dodge, West Virginia, Its 
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sixty days. In addition, Rathbone required a royalty of one- 
fourth of all the petroleum produced.’* Whatever else may 
be said of that contract, it is surely true that Rathbone was in 
line to become a capitalist. In 1859, the second Burning 
Springs well was drilled. At about two hundred feet it struck 
oil and was put on the pump, producing several barrels daily. 
Another well, however, had an output of about a hundred 
barrels.** Those were the events of 1859 and 1860 when few 
realized the Civil War was so near. 

Events in the oil regions of West Virginia moved at a spright- 
ly pace. Charles H. Shattuck, a salt maker and bottler of 
“Spruce Oil” of Tarentum, Pennsylvania, hurried to Burning 
Springs. He became the first oil “scout” and one of the earliest 
promoters in this industry so characterized by inflated boosting. 
Shattuck drilled a well, but true to common misfortune of 
promoters it was dry — dry even for those days of small wells. 
Other operations followed quickly. The old George S. Lemmon 
well was revived.’® The abandoned Reynolds hole, also on the 
Rathbone land, was turned into a petroleum producer by S. D. 
Karnes. The J. T. Johnson Company of Pittsburgh took a lease 
on the Hughes River and began drilling. Hazlit and Company 
of Wheeling struck oil in Ritchie County near a railway flag 
stop called Petroleum.’” In the spring and summer of 1860, 
oil was being produced at Burning Springs, Petroleum, and on 
the Hughes River in West Virginia. 

As a consequence of improved lamps, the demand for “coal 
oil” increased and the price of petroleum rose profitably to 
forty cents a gallon.‘* To the northward in Pennsylvania the 
excitement had become a roaring oil boom. There was enthu- 
siasm in West Virginia, too, and this section went crazy in 
December, 1860, when J. C. Rathbone of the Rathbone Oil 
Company completed a well that produced between eight and 
ten thousand gallons of petroleum daily. 

This was the well that brought the rush and the boom to . 
Burning Springs, which had had a population of about two 
14 Charles A. Whiteshot, The Oil-Well Driller, (Mannington, 1905), 67-68. 
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hundred in August of that year. Men of all trades and profes- 
sions hurried to Burning Springs. Men with cash purchased or 
leased land in all directions from the money-making Rath- 
bone well. The farms of two Rathbone sons became swarming 
little towns of huts. Farm buildings became emergency hotels 
and inns. Crude hotels and rooming houses were erected. 
Great piles of oaken barrels for the storing and carrying of 
oil appeared. Derricks were built among the scaffolds and cis- 
terns. Teams trudged along, dragging steam engines that soon 
would be puffing with power that would raise and drop the 
heavy drills.1*° Flatboats on the Little Kanawha River brought 
loads of cumbersome bits and iron auger stems. It was a minia- 
ture edition of the great oil booms of this century with men of 
all castes and characters mingling, shouting, dealing, working, 
swearing, and sweating in feverish haste. 

In the spring of 1861, Burning Springs had a population of 
six thousand, among whom was young James A. Garfield. By 
that time the most bustling building was the Chicago Hotel, 
which was both lighted and heated with gas. In fact, the en- 
tire community was consuming gas for light and fuel. Even 
the steam éngines at the drilling operations were operated 
with natural gas. And, more to wonder at, the entire gas sup- 
ply came from a single well.*® The pitch of the excitement in- 
creased greatly when the gas of the Llewellyn well blew oil 
over a wide area. Then the witnesses believed they were atop 
the oil center of the world. Bounties increased —a thousand 
dollars’ bonus for an acre of land and a promise of one-third 
of all oil produced were offered. The rate became higher still, 
however, with two thousand dollars and the one-third share 
of the cil put into iron-bound barrels.** Men with bulging 
purses paid big prices for leases on lands that were far off in 
the mountains.*? 


Then came the war, and West Virginia wells were in the 
embattled border lands. Some of the oil men and workers left 
to take up arms, while many remained to continue the indus- 
trial development. Those non-combatants lived a harried exis- 


19 Shattuck, “Coal-Oil in West Virginia,” 527. 
20 Wirt County, 71-8; White, Geological Survey, 1904, 
21 a ee Rerves and Driil, 175-176; Dodge, West Visninta, 222-223; Bone, Petro- 


22 Wheelie Daily Intelligencer, 9, No. 291, August 1, 1861; 13, No. 218, 
1865; Harris, West Virginia Handbook, 509-510. et ie 
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tence, constantly tormented by guerrilla raids or the threats of 
forays. Consequently, the petroleum production of Burning 
Springs declined to 3,200,000 gallons in 1862, a drop of 800,000 
gallons from the previous year.?* Then in the spring of 1863 
Burning Springs received the war blow from which it never 
recovered, when Brigadier General William E. Jones of the 
Confederate States led his daring cavalry through West Vir- 
ginia.** 

Although bridges and railways were the primary military 
objectives, General Jones did not overlook other targets. He 
reached Oiltown, as Burning Springs was also called, May 9 
after capturing the Federal guard at Cairo, burning three 
bridges and ruining a tunnel.”> The oil area, which was about 
a mile square, was surrounded at once. Then squads of cavalry- 
men, armed with pistols and sabres, quickly rounded up the 
horses.”* The wells were usually the property of Southern 
men who had been driven from their homes and the property 
appropriated by the Federals, according to the report of Gen- 
eral Jones. Much of this oil was valuable for its lubricating 
qualities. “All the oil, the tanks, barrels, engines for pump- 
ing, engine-houses, and wagons —in a word, everything used 
for raising, holding, or sending it off was burned,” wrote Gen- 
eral Jones in his report. “The smoke was very dense and jet 
black. The boats, filled with oil in bulk, burst with a report 
almost equaling artillery and spread the burning fluid over 
the river. Before night huge columns of ebony smoke marked 
the wanderings of the stream as far as the eye could reach. 
By dark the oil from the tanks on the burning creek had 
reached the river and the whole stream became a sheet of 
fire. A burning river carrying destruction to our merciless 
enemy was a scene of magnificence that might well carry joy 
to every patriotic heart. Men of experience estimated the oil 


23 Dodge, West Virginia, 224-225; Morris, Derrick and Drill, 150-151; Wheeling 
Daily Intelligencer, 11, Nos. 221, 223 and 224, May 7, 9 and 11, 1863. 

24 Festus P. Summers, “The Jones-Imboden Raid,” in West Virginia History, I, 
No. 1, (Charleston, 1940), 15-16; The War of the Rebellion, Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies, Prepared under the direction of the 
Secretary of War by the late Lieutenant Colonel Robert N. Scott, Third 
Artillery, (Washington, 1889), Series I, Vol. XXV, Part I, 121-122, cited 
hereafter as Union and Confederate Armies; Shattuck, “Coal-Oil in West 
Virginia,” 529. h 

25 Summers, “Jones-Imboden Raid,” 17-26; Union and Confederate Armies, Series 
I, Vol. XXV, Part II, 113-115; Vol. XXIII, Part II, 836; Edward Hungerford, 
The Story of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, (New York, 1928), 8; Wheel- 
ing Daily Intelligencer, Vol. 11, No. 225, May 13, 1863. 

26 Ibid., Vol. 11, No. 243, June 2, 1863. 
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destroyed at 150,000?" barrels .... My orders were in all cases 
to respect private property, irrespective of politics and the 
part taken by the owners.””* 

Flames probably consumed more than seventy-five oil wells, 
with a contemporary estimate fixing the damage at $250,000. 
The raiders burned every liquid that would take fire, except 
whisky — and they found twenty barrels of that commodity to 
which they accorded traditional soldierly treatment. The light 
from this oil field fire was reported to have been visible for 
forty miles that night. The following morning General Jones 
and his troops were gone.?® The raid had come at the peak of 
development, and Burning Springs never recovered its emi- 
nent position in the oil industry.*° 

The destruction of Burning Springs was not fatal to the oil 
industry in West Virginia. The Petroleum Company of West 
Virginia, U. S., Limited, was advertising for investors in Eng- 
land in less than a month after the Jones raid. Only 10,000 
shares were offered at ten pounds each. The prospectus com- 
bined salesmanship and glorious optimism, pointing unblush- 
ingly to a profitable income of only eighty-five per cent for 
the investors.** The vague location of this firm’s holdings con- 
trasted greatly with the assurance of profits, but it exemplified 
the zest with which oil was sought. By the beginning of 1864, 
petroleum was being hailed in West Virginia as a mineral 
staple of which the “world can’t get enough.’’*? 

Another company, the Union National Oil and Mining Com- 
pany of West Virginia, issued the same sort of intriguing 
prospectus in 1864. This pamphlet explained that now the 
holding of the firm could be exploited since the war was nearly 


27 The estimates of the amount of oil burned vary from 20,000 to 250,000 barrels, 
depending apparently on the mood or imagination of the writer. There is, 
of course, no accurate figure. 

28 Union and Confederate Armies, Series I, Vol. XXV, Part II, 120. 

29 Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, Vol. 11, No. 243, June 2, 1863. The exact number 


a bode is uncertain, but likely it was exaggerated in the report of “80 to 
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31 Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, Vol. 13, No. 243, June 3, 1865. 
82 J. C. Blanchard, a general merchant at Parkersburg, believed in adve 
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over. The Union National advertised that it had 31,104 acres 
of mineral, timber and oil producing lands. The timber was 
desirable for the construction of ships, while the vast estate 
contained salt, coal, manganese, lead and iron in addition to a 
“great wealth of oil.” The company was provided with an 
ample working capital of $100,000, and large dividends were 
anticipated from the oil. The Union National offered to sell 
100,000 shares, having a par value of $50, at the inviting rate 
of $20. An analysis filled with unfamiliar geological terms 
was added to catch the wary fish.** 

Prospectors continued to search for new pools, while on the 
Little Kanawha the oil men arranged with the legislature for 
the improvement of the river navigation." Sales soared. On 
Bull Creek, near the Ohio, one firm was reported to have sold 
its oil holdings for $90,000.*° 

Thus, out of the early salt industry in the Little Kanawha 
Valley, sprang the oil industry in West Virginia. In the first 
decade of the last century the Ruffner brothers devised four 
significant tools of the later petroleum producers — casing, the 
drill, tubing, and the sealing out of foreign elements. That 
fourth tool, or process, has been developed into the specialized 
business of present-day cementing. The Ruffners were followed 
by George Lemmon, who contributed power drilling. The 
burning of gas as a manufacturing fuel and the gas lift were 
the accomplishments of William Tompkins. William Morris, 
a smith and driller, constructed “slips” which permitted deeper 
drilling. Those eight tools and the accompanying methods 
formed the foundation which the petroleum industry took from 
the salt business. Charles Shattuck obviously was an oil scout, 
the forerunner of a numerous tribe. Promoters soon became 
plentiful, with various attitudes toward integrity and the 
money of other men. Leases, bonuses, and royalties played 
their part. And finally, there was the boom town, which has 
been a characteristic of the exploitation of the mineral re- 
sources of the United States. An entirely modern touch is the 
interpretation that Burning Springs was the first oil pool to 
become a military objective. 


33 Union National Oil and Mining Company, Prospectus, (New York, 1864) . 
34 Parkersburg Gazette, Vol. 29, No. 14, Feb. 18, 1864; Shattuck, “Coal Oil in West 
Virginia,” 529, Shattuck explains the marketing methods used in West Vir- 
inia. : 
35 The Ritchie Press, (Harrisville, W. Va.), Vol. 5, No. 22, April 21, 1864. 


The Civil War Record of 
Albert Gallatin Jenkins, C. S. A. 


By Fiora SMITH JOHNSON 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Albert Gallatin Jenkins was born November 10, 1830, on 
the plantation at Greenbottom’ which his father, William 
Jenkins, had owned and occupied since 1825. Between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen he attended Jefferson College, 
at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. After his graduation there in 
1848 he entered upon the study of law at Harvard University, 
and in 1850 was admitted to the bar. In 1856, he went as a dele- 
gate to the National Democratic Convention held in Cincinnati, 
and from 1857 to 1861 he represented his district in the 36th 
and 37th Congresses. In April 1861, he resigned his seat in 
Congress, feeling impelled to ally himself at once with the 
Confederate cause.* 

Jenkins performed illustrious services as a leader of cavalry 
in the border warfare that was waged in Western Virginia. 
An English writer regarded him as a romantic border chief- 
tain, who had led his people in swift and inexplicable forays 
to wrest their freedom from an invader.* 

His military experience was attended by fitting recognition 
and promotion. The Confederate high command called him 
to assist in carrying out their purposes in other theaters of 
war, on one occasion choosing him above all other Confeder- 
ate cavalrymen for a service of major importance. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs will attempt to trace the trend of this man’s 
Civil War career, to give an account of some of his exploits, 
to present an estimate of his character as a soldier, and as an 
implement in the Confederate cause. 


1 Greenbottom is the name given to a stretch of land lying east of Guyandotte 
along the Ohio River. “The Jenkins farm consisting of 4441 acres carenciad 
seven miles along the river front and as far back into the hills as they 
hag ve ae amon tee P gions sir Biography, Vol. X; also 
oy Bir ook, * e . Jenkins, onfederate Portrait,” irgi 
. Review (May, 19s)" ait,” West Virginia 
obe outhat Mead, “Albert Gallatin Jenkins,” Dictio 
n Biography), Vol, X- ctionary of American 
3 orial in e London Index, July 14, 1864, ewritt = 
te y (Typ en copy of the orig: 
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II. 1861 


After leaving Washington, Jenkins returned to his home at 
Greenbottom where, on April 20, 1861, he was elected captain 
of a company composed of a hundred and one riflemen from 
Cabell and Mason Counties. Jenkins converted the members 
of his company into cavalrymen and gave them the name of 
Border Rangers. On May 29, 1861, they were sworn in as 
Confederate soldiers.* 

Jenkins immediately identified himself with the Virginia 
forces who were fighting to defend the Kanawha Valley. In 
the latter part of June he advanced from Charleston to Point 
Pleasant with a party of fifty men. There he captured several 
prominent citizens who had been active in the movement for 
the partition of the state. Colonel J. S. Norton of the First 
Regiment of Ohio State Troops, at Gallipolis, crossed the river 
and made an attempt to overtake Jenkins. Having failed in 
this, the Ohio officer ordered his men to make a thorough 
search for Secessionists. The Ohioans found thirty of these 
whom they held as hostages. This raid brought Jenkins to the 
attention of the public.® 

On June 17, at the battle of Scary Creek, near St. Albans, 
the action of Jenkins made possible a victory which was the 
first success for the Southerners in an open fight, and did much 
to restore their confidence. Colonel George S. Patton of the 
Twenty-second Virginia Infantry tried to defend his position 
on Scary Creek against superior numbers and equipment. With 
the wounding of Patton, panic seized the Virginians, and many 
of them fell back. Jenkins and others restored order, but 
shortly afterward a second panic succeeded. At that point 
Jenkins himself took command, a rally followed, and the Fed- 
erals were driven back and forced to recross the Kanawha 
River.°® 

After the battle of Scary, Jenkins was made Colonel of the 
Eighth Virginia Regiment of which his original command, the 
Border Rangers, became Company E.' 


4 James D. Sedinger, Diary, (Typewritten copy, 19 pp., n.d.), Dr. Roy Bird Cook 
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On August 25, 1861, Jenkin’s cavalry was defeated at Hawk’s 
Nest, near Piggot’s Mill, by an infantry ambuscade. This was 
the result of his “incautiously advancing” and replacing the 
guards of General Henry A. Wise, who was taking every pre- 
caution for the defense of his lines. By this act of interference 
Jenkins unnecessarily imperiled his men, several of whom 
were wounded.*® 


On the night of November 10, 1861, Jenkins with seven hun- 
dred men made a swift surprise attack upon the Regiment of 
Ninth Virginia Infantry, then in process of formation at Guy- 
andotte.® Of the one hundred and fifty at that time comprising 
the body, only those escaped who fled or concealed themselves 
at the outset, and Jenkins captured all their papers, books, 
and rolls. The next morning the steamboat Boston came up 
from Portsmouth, Ohio, bringing two hundred of the Fifth 
Virginia Regiment. These soldiers turned the cannon upon the 
town and afterward burned the most valuable property in 
Guyandotte.'’? From there the Jenkins command went into 
winter-quarters at the camp meeting ground in Russell Coun- 
ty, Virginia." 

By this time Jenkins had reduced the territory lying be- 
tween the Guyandotte and Big Sandy Rivers to a state of an- 
archy. In December 1861 a petition, drawn up at Wheeling and 
signed by Governor Francis H. Pierpont, requested Abraham 
Lincoln to send a strong official who would be capable of 
stamping out rebellion in that region. The petition informed 
the President that it was through the highways of the Guy- 
andotte and Big Sandy River Valleys that the Confederates 
had from the beginning transported supplies to their armies.” 
Also in December 1861, Jenkins was indorsed for the commis- 
sion of brigadier general.'® 


8 Official Records, Ser. 1, V, pp. 115-16, 157, 816. 


9 Guyandotte was the western terminus of the James River and Kanawha Turn- 
pike and was one of the most important river points in Western Virginia. | 
In the burning of the town, two deluxe hotels, appropriate for the accom- 
modation of fashionable travelers, were destroyed. (See Charles Henry 
Ambler, A History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley, p. 138; George Sel- 
den Wallace, Cabell County Annals and Families, pp. 326-36, et passim.) 

10 Official Records, Ser. 1, V, pp. 411-12. 

11 Sedinger, op. cit., p. 3. 

12 Official Records, Ser. 1, V, pp. 674-75. 

13 Ibid., pp. 1001-1002. 
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II. 1862 


While serving thus as a soldier in his native borderland, 
Jenkins had been elected to represent the Fourteenth Virginia 
Congressional District in the first Congress of Confederate 
States. He served as Congressman only from the opening date, 
February 18, 1862, until August 6, 1862, for at that time he 
was issued the commission of brigadier general and sent back 
to the battlefield.1* 


In August and September 1862, Jenkins performed his most 
brilliant military exploit, a raid into West[ern] Virginia and 
Ohio. Major General William W. Loring, commanding Depart- 
ment of Western Virginia, sent him out with about five hun- 
dred and fifty cavalrymen with orders to sweep around the 
northwest by the Cheat Valley, destroy the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and fall upon the rear of the enemy in the Kanawha 
Valley, about September 8. 


Jenkins left the Salt Sulphur Springs in Monroe County 
August 22, marched through the Great Sewell settlement of 
Pocahontas County, over the mountain, and down the head- 
waters of the Tygart’s River Valley. He had expected to sur- 
prise Beverly, but upon hearing that it had been heavily re- 
inforced, decided not to make the attack. Crossing Rich Moun- 
tain by a trail leading through thirty miles of wilderness, Jen- 
kins finally emerged from the fastness and entered the Buck- 
hannon River Valley. The home guards of that region fired 
upon him constantly, but he drew near to Buckhannon and, 
by a skillful arrangement of his cavalry, defeated his enemy 
and took possession of the town. 


At Buckhannon Jenkins equipped his men with valuable 
rifles and other supplies from the stores he captured and then 
destroyed the remainder, including five thousand stand of 
arms, and ordnance stores and clothing in large quantities. 
At Weston the next morning, August 31, the Sixth West Vir- 
ginia Regiment escaped in the fog, leaving only a few men. 
Jenkins destroyed all the public property in Weston and 
marched on to Glenville, from which he drove the Federal 
guard with a single round of fire. 


14 Official Records, Ser. 4, III, p. 1189. 
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On September 2, at Spencer Court House he surprised and 
captured Colonel J. C. Rathbone and his entire command, the 
Eleventh West Virginia Regiment. Jenkins paroled his pris- 
oners and rode on to Ripley. There he found a defenseless pay- 
master from whom he took funds to the amount of $9,525. 
Moving on to Ravenswood, he rested his men there, and on 
the evening of September 4 forded the Ohio and set up the 
flag of the Confederate government on Ohio soil. On a march 
of some distance in Ohio, Jenkins took pride in treating the 
citizens with consideration. He captured Racine and there re- 
crossed the river. 

General Loring pronounced this expedition a great success. 
He said that Jenkins had executed all but the destruction of 
the railroad in the time required, had marched five hundred 
miles, mostly within hostile lines, and had accomplished these 
things: Capture and parole of three hundred prisoners of war; 
a thousand enemy casualties; reclamation of forty thousand 
square miles of territory for the Confederate government; 
destruction of many home guard garrisons and the records of 
the Wheeling and Federal governments in many counties; 
seizure of many valuable arms for his men, and destruction 
of five thousand stand of small arms, one piece of cannon, 
and immense stores; an advance of not less than twenty miles 
through the State of Ohio, in which his policy of humane war- 
fare won many friends for the Confederacy; weakening of the 
hold of the Federals by arriving on time in their rear."® 

After his expulsion from the Kanawha Valley on October 
31, 1862, Jenkins was assigned to work in Greenbrier, Poca- 
hontas, and Nicholas Counties.*® In December 1862, at the re- 
quest of General Lee, he left the Department of Western Vir- 
ginia and reported for duty in the Shenandoah Valley. There 
in the winter of 1862-63, Jenkins and others constituted the 
“Valley Defenses.” During the winter of 1862-63 Jenkins also 
had charge of finding foraging places in Virginia and North 
Carolina for the horses and mules of that department. More- 
over, he established a line of couriers between the Valley and 


General Lee’s headquarters, and guarded the passes of the 
mountains." 


15 Official Records, Ser. 1, XII, Pt. 2; abe. Bae 
16 Official Records, Ser. 1, XIV, Pt. 
17 Ibid., p. 879. 
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IV. 1863 and 1864 


On March 18, 1863, Jenkins started with a part of his brigade 
on another raid across Western Virginia. At Hurricane Bridge, 
now Hurricane, March 27, he arrogantly ordered the Union 
guard to surrender. A fight of five hours’ duration came to 
an end with the sullen withdrawal of Jenkins and his men. 
On March 30, 1863, he surprised the garrison at Point Pleasant. 
Although he succeeded in driving these men into the court- 
house there, he lacked equipment adequate to dislodge them. 
After a few hours Jenkins retired and crossed the Kanawha 
River.7® 


In June 1863, he was called to the Shenandoah Valley at 
the opening of the Gettysburg campaign and assigned to co- 
operate in a plan made by Major General R. E. Rodes as fol- 
lows: Simultaneous attack on Winchester and Berryville; the 
subsequent attack on Martinsburg; the immediate entrance 
into Maryland, by way of Williamsport. Rode’s division was 
to attack and seize Berryville, then to advance on Martins- 
burg and move on into Maryland. Other divisions were to 
attack and reduce Winchester. At Berryville, Jenkins drove 
in the cavalry, but the artillery held his brigade at bay; he 
demanded the surrender of Martinsburg, June 14, 1863, but 
the Federals held him in check for several hours before re- 
treating. The fall of Martinsburg cleared the Shenandoah 
Valley of United States forces. 

On June 16, 17, and 18, 1863, Jenkin’s cavalry helped the 
quartermasters and commissaries to obtain supplies for their 
departments. Although he had been carefully instructed about 
transacting this business by regular purchases, Jenkins did 
not require his men to account for large numbers of horses 
which they seized and kept.’” 

Thus Jenkins led the way into Pennsylvania.*® Arriving at 
Greencastle, he took up his residence at the home of the editor » 
of the Repository, in whose clover fields he pastured his 


18 Official Records, Ser. 1, LI, Pt. 1; p. 176. 

19 Official Records, Ser. 1, XXVII, Pt. 2; pp. 17, 442, 547, 550. 

20 While attending college in Pennsylvania (supra) Jenkins was a founder and 
charter member of the Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity. It is claimed by 
members of this order that certain city officials, members of a rival fra- 
ternity, asked to be spared the rigors of war on the strength of a common 
Alma Mater; but that Jenkins replied in the negative, adding that they did 
not “wear the Delta badge.” (See History of Phi Gamma Delta, I, 328.) 
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horses.21 Next he occupied Chambersburg which he had been 
ordered to hold until the arrival of the Rodes division. But 
upon hearing of the approach of Federals in superior numbers, 
Jenkins promptly withdrew, leaving supplies that would have 
been highly valuable to the Southern troops. Reoccupying 
Chambersburg, June 22, he found that the coveted stores had 
been removed or concealed after his departure. On June 27, 
his cavalrymen were at Carlisle; and before the concentration 
at Gettysburg, they had reached Harrisburg, where Jenkins 
had made a reconnaissance of defenses with a view to an 
attack by Rodes.?? 


Jenkins was wounded on July 2 in the battle of Gettysburg. 
His brigade was taken by Colonel M. J. Ferguson and com- 
manded temporarily by him.”* In the organization of the Army 
of Northern Virginia for the battle the Jenkins brigade is 
listed as included in the division of Major General J. E. B. 
Stuart, and as consisting of the Fourteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Regiments, and the Thirty-fourth and Thirty- 
sixth Virginia Battalions.** The loss of killed, wounded, or 
missing, is not of record.** General Rodes mentioned Jenkins 
as one of nine Confederates who had won distinction in the 
Gettysburg campaign.** 


General Lee stated that the members of the Jenkins com- 
mand were affected by a spirit of localism. In presenting a 
reorganization plan for the cavalry, Lee said he had not sep- 
arated these men, since they claimed to have been raised for 
special service in Western Virginia.*” It was late in the fall of 
1863 before Jenkins had recovered, and in the meantime his 
brigade had been on detached service in the Department of 
Western Virginia and Tennessee. 


In 1864, Jenkins was again at his mountain work in the 
Department of Western Virginia. On February 11, he was 
organizing a large cavalry corps to be used in Western Vir- 
ginia in the coming spring.** On February 21, he was at Cal- 


S. P. Bates, Martial Deeds of Pen ree Extract i. 
22 Tas egal Ser. 1, eco, Pte: p 5 1 wari Pe 
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24 Ibid., p. 290. 
26 Ibid., p. 346. 
26 Ibid., p. oe 
27 Ibid., Pt. 3; pp. 1068-1069. 
28 Ibid., Xxx pp. 552-53. 
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lahan’s Station with five thousand men. On February 24, Jen- 
kins and others had a command of seven thousand at Frank- 
lin in Pendleton County.?° 

By the month of May 1864, Jenkins had been appointed 
Commander of the Department of Western Virginia with head- 
quarters at Dublin. Upon hearing that Brigadier General 
George Crook, commanding Second Infantry Division, De- 
partment of West Virginia, had advanced from the Kanawha 
Valley with overwhelming numbers, Jenkins took up a posi- 
tion five miles from Dublin, on Cloyd’s Mountain. The battle 
known by that name, a bloody defeat for the Confederates, 
was one of the principal events in a Federal expedition against 
the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad made between May 2 
and May 19, 1864. 

The fighting began early in the morning of May 9. Crook 
found that the Southerners had settled upon a wooded spur, 
three quarters of a mile beyond the summit of the mountain. 
The Second Brigade engaged the forces of Jenkins. Crook 
then ordered a charge of the First and Third Brigades across 
an intervening meadow. As they charged, the Confederates 
fired heavily upon them, throwing part of the Third into tem- 
porary disorder. : 

Crook’s men arrived at the foot of the spur upon which 
Jenkins had stationed his troops the preceding day. Moving 
steadily upward and approaching the formidable breastworks 
on the crest, the Federals rushed upon Jenkin’s men, put them 
to rout, and killed and wounded them in great numbers.* 
Jenkins himself fell, seriously wounded, and was captured. 

Colonel John S. McCausland who had delayed departure 
from Dublin in order to join his forces with those of Jenkins 
for the battle, then took charge and effected an orderly retreat. 
Jenkins died on May 24, 1864 at Dublin. On May 27, McCaus- 
land was given the commission of brigadier general and 
assigned to command the Jenkins brigade.** 


V. CONCLUSION 


General Jenkins, then, accomplished much for the Confeder- 
ate fortunes in Western Virginia, both by arduous mountain 
29 Ibid., sea. 
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marches and by raids and forays that served to demoralize the 
enemy in strategic regions. He was prominent both in the 
campaign for the Kanawha Valley and in the attempt to de- 
stroy the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. By reason of his suc- 
cess, he reached the position of commanding officer of his 
department. He played a vital part in the Shenandoah Valley 
campaign and assisted materially in the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a brilliant, brave, and clement leader, who ex- 
emplified the highest ideals of the proverbial Confederate 
cavalryman. 


APPENDIX 


1. Major Achilles James Tynes wrote on May 24, 1864: 


No more on his proud steed shall he sweep o’er the 
plains, cheering by his ringing voice and flashing eye his 
struggling cavaliers to deeds of daring, breasting with the 
foremost the storm of battle. 


2. Major S. M. Gaines wrote on June 14, 1923 to Miss Mar- 
garet Virginia Jenkins: 


Your father commanded a Brigade of Cavalry which 
he raised and organized. It was composed of the 14th, 
16th, and 17th Regiments and 34th and 36th Battalions, 
(sic) all cavalry. He was a brilliant man and one of the 
most talented and attractive men I ever knew. He had 
great personal magnetism, was wonderfully winning. He 
served under General Stuart in the Gettysburg campaign. 
His command known as Jenkins Brigade. 

General Lee had a very high opinion of his skill as a 
commander, as was shown by the fact that when Gen. 
Lee decided to invade Pennsylvania in 1863 he selected 
your father in preference to all other cavalry officers to 
command the force which was first to enter Pennsylvania 
and cleared (sic) the way for the rest of our army. This 
he did with great skill and success. He sometimes com- 
manded several Brigades, a division. 


3. E. F. Chapman in the Huntington Herald, June 22, 1900, 
has given the following account of Jenkins: 


That General Jenkins was a brave man is fully attested 
by the circumstances of his death. During the battle of 
Cloyd’s Mountain his brigade was charged by two Ohio 
regiments of Federal troops ... and repulsed. Then came 
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the charge of the 91 O.V.I. and 9th W. Va., I, under com- 
mand of Gen. Duval of Brooke County, this state. Jenkins’ 
brigade was broken and began a hasty retreat. The Gen- 
eral headed the 45th Virginia and, with drawn sword, was 
encouraging the men to stand and cover the retreat of 
the other regiments of the brigade. They too fled, leav- 
ing the General alone, when he was shot from his horse 
and picked up by the Federal troops. He was taken to the 
house of Mr. Cloyd (or Guthrie) and all possible done to 
aid his recovery, but he died on the above date. 


All in all, Cabell County never produced a more illus- 
trious son and well may those of his comrades who still 
survive feel justly proud of their leader and military chief- 
tain, who, had he lived, would have furnished material for 
some of the brightest pages of our state and national his- 
tory. (sic.) 


4. mm a letter written from Salem, Virginia, January 28, 
1863, to Zebulon B. Vance, Governor of North Carolina, Jen- 
kins says: 


.... In thus distributing these animals, and after over- 
stocking almost every part of Virginia, it became a matter. 
of necessity to send some of them to portions of North Car- 
olina where both grain and long forage were abundant. 
But unfortunately, there is great indisposition on the part 
of the people there to sell their produce for Confederate 
money at any price, and I desire to ask relief at your 
hands in the form of authority of some kind for impress- 
ment. This authority you can limit with such restrictions 
as will make it entirely certain that no injustice will be 
done to your people. If some step of this kind is not taken 
promptly, and we should be compelled in this portion of 
Southwestern Virginia to bring the horses in the service of 
the Government back to this section, and thus consume the 
forage which is essential to the wants of our armies else- 
where, it is manifest that most serious detriment to the 
public service must occur. 


Knowing your disinterested patriotism, not only from 
your public character but also from a personal acquain- 
tance which I had the pleasure of having while we were 
both members of the old Federal Congress, and your full 
and entire devotion to our cause (which is not the cause of 
a State, but of the whole South), I have taken the liberty 
of addressing you upon the subject... . 


_26% 
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5. Correspondence of Jenkins with Colonel B. F. Smith: 


Headquarters, Camp near Martinsburg, 
June 14, 1863. 


The Commanding Officer U. S. Forces near Martinsburg: 


Sir: I herewith demand the surrender of Martinsburg. 
Should you refuse, you are respectfully requested to notify 
the inhabitants of the place to remove forthwith to a place 
of safety. Small-arms only will be used for one hour upon 
the town after your reception of this note. After that, I 
shall feel at liberty to shell the town, if I see proper. 
Should you refuse to give the necessary notification to the 
inhabitants, I shall be compelled to hold your command re- 
sponsible. 

Very truly yours, (sic) 
A. G. Jenkins, 
Brigadier General, etc. 
P.S. An immediate reply is necessary. 


Headquarters U. S. Forces 
Martinsburg, W. Va., June 14, 1863. 
A. G. Jenkins, Brigadier General, etc. 
General: Martinsburg will not be surrendered. You may 


commence shelling as soon as you choose. I will, however, 
inform the inhabitants of your threats. 


Very respectfully, yours, (sic) 


B. F. Smith 
Colonel, Commanding U. S. Forces. 


6. James D. Sedinger, a Border Ranger, has written as fol- 


lows in an account of the regiment’s activities while on duty 
in Tennessee: 


We stayed in Tazewell and Mercer Counties, 
Virginie until October 7th, °’63, when we were or- 
dered to Abingdon, Virginia, to report for duty to Gen- 
eral Wm. E. Jones. The regiment was sent to Bristol, 
Tennessee, with orders to do picket and scout on all roads 
leading to Bristol. . . . One day while moving out with 
part of the Company under Lieutenant Thompson, our or- 
derly Sergeant, Daniel Ruffner, who had been drinking, 
struck a citizen with his revolver. The man who was 
armed shot the orderly and killed him. He made his escape 
and was hid by his friends. We never could find him... . 
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On another occasion 8 of the boys went on a little scout- 
ing expedition of their own into Sullivan county Tennessee. 
There was an old gentleman of well-known Union senti- 
ments in that part who had some pretty daughters and 
some old apple brandy. The boys slipped by our pickets 
in round about way and struck the road about % mile from 
the Yankee guard and came up and charged the old man’s 
house about 12 o’clock at night waking the gentleman and 
all his family. He thinking we were Yanks ordered the 
whole family to get up and give the best the house af- 
forded. We had a splendid supper and plenty of fun with 
the girls. He gave us all the brandy we wanted and filled 
our canteens when we left. Told us to call at any time we 
was in that part of the country, and each one of us should 
have one of his daughters as they should not marry anyone 
but a Union soldier. We thanked the old gentleman, kissed 
the girls and left, going the way we came toward the 
Yankees. I don’t think he ever knew any better. 


On November 6th was ordered to prepare 3 days ra- 
tions and march to Rogersville, Tennessee. On the morning 
of the 8th the old company was ordered to the front and 
told to form by 4’s as we were to charge a house that was 
full of militia and Company A was to support us. We 
formed with our revolvers in our hands and started ready 
for action at any time. On topping a little hill we found 
ourselves within 20 feet of a company of Yanks. Captain 
Everett ordered a charge, and at them we went head fore- 
most. They started to run and it was a horse race for 3 
miles in the mud. We did get them all but the Captain — 
his horse was too fast for us or we would have gotten him. 
They was the muddiest set of Yanks when we went back to 
see how many there was of them, we think, that was ever 
captured. We re-formed after the charge, went into 
Rogersville and gobbled about all of them that was there. 
Our captures that morning amounted to 800 prisoners and 
one battery of artillery and a large amount of stores. 
The boys was pretty well clothed and shod when we had 
finished up for the day. We had plenty to eat for a Con- 
federate soldier — sardines and hardtack. Several of them 
had their haversacks well filled and the canteens was not 
forgotten .... (sic) 


7. T. B. Summers, of Milton, in a poem called Cabell Coun- 
ty’s Hero, has written the following lines: 


Where the Ohio gently flows, 
Lived a man, as history knows, 
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Full of life, and at his ease, 
Yet he choose to give up these, 
And bestir himself in might, 
Planning for the seeming fight, 
That was hovering o’er the land, 
Seeming Peace could not command. 


Wild the tempest of the day, 
Telling of the coming fray, 
When the sons of North and South, 
Would each face the cannon’s mouth. 
In the Blue, or in the Gray, 
As the surge held forth its sway; 
Then no heart would fail to swear 
Both to Do and Bravely Dare. 


Then Four Years of Strife and Strain, 
Brave Old Heroes Without Stain. 
Back again to friends and home, 
But so many could not Come; 
In the battle, they Were Slain, 
So could never come again, 
By Ohio’s rippling shore, 
Gen. Jenkins Walks no More. (sic) 


Notes on the Formation of West 
Virginia Counties South and West of 
Kanawha and New Rivers 


By Sicrus OLAFrson 


Any discussion of the genesis of West Virginia Counties 
must of necessity go back to the mother state of Virginia. In 
1634, the Colony of Virginia, then twenty-seven years old, was 
divided into eight counties, which were James City, Elizabeth 
City, Warwick, Accomac, Warrasquyoke (name later changed 
to Isle of Wight) , Charles City, Henrico and York. The descrip- 
tions of their bounds are not at hand, but it may be presumed 
that they covered only the colonized parts of Virginia and 
that none of them extended west of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Some time later the county known as Old Rappahannock 
(not to be confused with the present county of that name) 
was formed in the area north of the York River. This county 
was subsequently divided into other counties and ceased to 
exist as a separate county. Part of it, along with parts of 
Essex, King William, and King and Queen Counties went to 
make up the new County of Spottsylvania, formed in 1720, 
which was perhaps the first Virginia County to extend across 
the Blue Ridge, although it was definitely bounded on the 
west by the Shenandoah River. 

In 1734, Orange County was formed from Spottsylvania, but 
evidently other territory, not then in any county, was added 
to it, for it is described as extending “to the utmost limits of 
Virginia,” whose claims then included all of the present states 
of West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and parts of Minnesota and Pennsylvania. It is, as 
far as we know, the first Virginia County definitely described 
as including southern West Virginia. 

In 1738, Augusta County was formed from Orange County, 
and included all that part of the latter lying west of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. In 1769, Botetourt County was formed from 
Augusta and, in the act creating it, is described as follows: 
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This description definitely includes southern West Virginia 
within the County of Botetourt, providing the courts of the 
two counties extended the last named line as far as the Ohio, 
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That from and after the 3lst day of January next en- 
suing (1769); the said parish and County of Augusta be 
divided into two counties and parishes by a line beginning 
at the Blue Ridge, running north 55 deg. west to the con- 
fluence of Mary’s Creek (or of South River) with the 
north branch of the James River; thence up the same to 
the mouth of Kerrs Creek (Carrs Creek); thence up said 
creek to the mountain; thence north 45 deg. West as far 
as the courts of the two counties shall extend it. 


which they evidently did. 


In February, 1772, Fincastle County was formed from Bo- 


tetourt and in the act is described as follows: 


It seems probable that the New River referred to means also 
the Kanawha River, and that the County of Fincastle included 


That from and after the first day of December next, the 
said County of Botetourt shall be divided into two dis- 
tinct counties; that is to say, all that part of said county 
within a line to be run up the east side of New River to 
the mouth of Culbertsons Creek; thence a direct line to the 
Catawba Road where it crosses the dividing ridge between 
the north fork of the Roanoke and the waters of New 
River; thence with the top of the ridge to the Bent where it 
turns eastwardly; thence a south course to the top of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, shall be established as one distinct 
county and called and known by the name of Fincastle; 
and the other part thereof, which lies to the east and north- 
east of the said line shall be one distinct county and retain 
the name of Botetourt. 


all of southern West Virginia. 


In October, 1776, the County of Fincastle was abolished and 
divided into the three counties of Kentucky, Washington and 


Montgomery, the act describing them as follows: 


That from and after the last day of December next 
ensuing the said County of Fincastle shall be divided into 
three counties; that is to say, all the part thereof which lies 
to the south and westward of a line beginning on the Ohio 
at the mouth of the Great Sandy Creek and running up 
said creek and north or north-easterly branch thereof to 
the Great Laurel Ridge or Cumberland Mountain; thence 
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southwestwardly along the said mountains to the line of 
North Carolina, shall be one distinct county called and 
known by the name of Kentucky; And all that part of the 
County of Fincastle included in the line beginning at the 
Cumberland Mountain where the line of Kentucky County 
intersects the North Carolina line to the top of Iron Moun- 
tain; thence along the same eastwardly to the source of the 
South Fork of the Holstein River; thence westwardly along 
the highest part of the highlands, ridges and mountains 
that divide the waters of the Tennessee from those of the 
Great Kanawha to the most easterly source of the Clinch 
River; thence westwardly along the top of the mountains 
that divide the waters of the Clinch from those of the Great 
Kanawha and Sandy Creek to the line of Kentucky Coun- 
ty; thence along the same to the beginning, shall be one 
other distinct county and called and known by the name of 
Washington, and all the residue of the County of Fincastle 
shall be one other distinct county and shall be called and 
known by the name of Montgomery. 


The County of Kentucky subsequently became the state of 
the same name. Washington County included all of Virginia 
drained by tributaries of the Tennessee River while Mont- 
gomery County included all of West Virginia south and west 
of Kanawha and New Rivers, as well as part of Virginia. 

In 1788, Kanawha County was formed from Greenbrier and 
Montgomery Counties and described as follows: 


Beginning at the mouth of Great Sandy in the said 
County of Montgomery; thence up the said river with the 
line of said county to the mountain generally known by the 
name of Cumberland Mountain; thence a northeast course 
along the said mountain to the Great Kanawha, crossing the 
same at the end of Gauley Mountain; thence along the said 
mountain to the line of Harrison County; thence with that 
line to the Ohio River; thence down the said river, includ- 
ing the islands thereof, to the beginning. 


The above description is not hard to follow at the present 
time except the part of it extending from Cumberland Moun- 
tain to Gauley Mountain. This line is described as running 
along Cumberland Mountain, but it is generally agreed that 
this mountain does not extend east of Tug Fork, and no such 
mountain as Cumberland is recognized in West Virginia. How- 
ever, the same uplift that created the Cumberland range of 
mountains seems to have had its effect on parts of southern 
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West Virginia. In direct line with Cumberland Mountain are 
Huff and Guyandotte Mountains, both elevated considerably 
above the mountains to the north or south of them, and the 
above description may refer to them. This seems to be the 
most logical explanation, and is in part borne out by the 
description of counties formed at a later date. If this is cor- 
rect, the southern line of Kanawha County at its formation 
left the foot of Cumberland Mountain near Wharnecliff on 
Tug Fork and crossed Guyandotte River near Gilbert and 
along the top of Huff Mountain to its junction with Guyandotte 
Mountain near Walnut Gap on the present Boone-Wyoming 
line; thence along Guyandotte Mountain and around the water- 
sheds of Coal River, Paint Creek and Loup Creek, so as to 
place them in Kanawha County, and over Cotton Hill to New 
River at the foot of Gauley Mountain. Before the location of 
this line can definitely be established, the land records of 
Wythe, Tazewell and Giles Counties, which later bordered 
on this line, should be examined as they might indicate its 
exact position. All of southern West Virginia south of this 
line remained in Montgomery County. 


In October, 1789, Wythe County was created from a part of 
Montgomery with the following boundaries: 


All that part of Montgomery which lies south and west 
of a line beginning in the Henry (County) line at the head 
of Big Reedy Island, from thence to the wagon ford on Peek 
‘Creek; thence to the clover bottom on Bluestone; thence to 
the Kanawha line, shall form one distinct county, and be 
called and known by the name of Wythe. 


This description is rather vague, but as the clover bottom 
was at the mouth of Bluestone River, it is evident that this 
county included all of southern West Virginia south of Ka- 


nawha County, the boundaries of which were unchanged by 
this act. 


In December, 1799, Tazewell County was formed from Wythe 
and Russell Counties, and described as follows: 


Beginning at the Kanawha line, which divides Montgom- 
ery and Wythe Counties; thence to where said line crosses 
Brushy Mountain; thence along the top of said mountain to 
its junction with Garden Mountain; thence along the top 
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of said mountain to the Clinch Mountain; thence along 
the top of said mountain to the mouth of Cove Creek, a 
branch of the Maiden Spring Fork of Clinch River; thence 
a straight line to Mann’s Gap in Kent’s ridge; thence north 
45° West to the line which divides Kentucky from that of 
Virginia; thence along said line to the Kanawha Line, and 
with said line to the beginning. 


As the bounds of Kanawha County were also unchanged by 
this act, it seems that Tazewell County included all of southern 
West Virginia south of the Kanawha County line. 


In January, 1804, Mason County was formed from Kanawha 
County, and bounded as follows: 


Beginning at the mouth of Little Guyandotte River, run- 
ning thence to the northwest corner of a survey of one 
thousand four hundred and thirty-seven and a half acres 
made for Thomas Lewis in Teaze’s Valley near the house 
of Joshua Morris, from thence to the mouth of Little Hur- 
ricane Creek; thence crossing the Kanawha River and tak- 
ing a dividing ridge between Eighteen Mile and Pocatal- 
lico Creeks to the end thereof; thence pursuing a north- 
east direction till it intersects the Wood County line and 
with the same to the Ohio; thence down the Ohio to the 
beginning. 


This was the first change in the boundaries of that part of 
Kanawha County lying west of the Kanawha River since its 
formation. 


In January, 1806, Giles County was created from Monroe, 
Montgomery and Tazewell Counties, with the following bound- 
aries: 


Beginning at the end of Gauley Mountain on New River 
where the counties of Greenbrier and Kanawha intersect; 
thence up the river with the Greenbrier and Montgomery 
County line to the upper end of Pine’s plantation; thence 
a straight line to the mouth of Rich Creek; thence with 
the Montgomery and Monroe line to the intersection of 
Botetourt County line, and with the line of Montgomery 
and Botetourt to the top of Gap Mountain; thence along 
the top of said mountain to New River, crossing the same 
to the end of Walker’s Creek Mountain; thence along the 
top of said Mountain to the intersection of Wythe County 
line; thence northwestward with said line to the inter- 
section of Tazewell County line, and with Tazewell and 
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Montgomery County line to the top of Wolf Creek Moun- 
tain to a path leading from Round Bottom to Harman’s 
Mill about three miles below the mouth of the Clear Fork 
of Wolf Creek; thence a straight line to the mouth of Mil- 
ton’s Fork; thence a direct line to the head of Crane Creek 
to the top of Flat Top Mountain; thence a direct line to 
the three forks of the Guyandotte; thence down said river 
until it intersects the Kanawha County line; thence with 
said line to the beginning. 

Crane Creek, referred to above, lies in Mercer County, the 
head of it being practically at the common corner of Mercer, 
McDowell and Wyoming Counties, and the three forks of 
Guyandotte River evidently refers to the Pineville region, 
where Rockcastle and Pinnacle Creeks, both fair sized branches, 
enter the river from opposite sides and within a short dis- 
tance of each other. We know of no other place on Guyandotte 
River to which this term could be applied. From this point 
the line then followed Guyandotte River to the Kanawha line 
in the vicinity of Gilbert, Giles taking the area to the east and 
Tazewell that to the west. 


In January, 1809, Cabell County was formed from Kanawha, 
with the following boundaries: 

Beginning at the corner of Mason County in Teases 
Valley; thence a direct line to the mouth of the Spruce 
Fork of Coal River; thence up said fork to where the line 
of Giles County crosses it; thence with the said line to 
Tazewell County line and with said line to the Tug Fork 
of Sandy, and down the same to the mouth of Little Guy- 
andotte, in the County of Mason, and with the Mason line 
to the beginning. 

It is evident that a discrepancy exists in the above descrip- 
tion in calling for the Giles County line as crossing Spruce 
Fork. This line followed the line of Kanawha County as laid 
down in 1788 and no interpretation of that description can 
place this line that far north in this area. It is possible that 
some change was made by act of the General Assembly which 
has escaped our notice or that by common consent the moun- 
tain at the head of Spruce Fork was accepted as the southern 
boundary of Kanawha. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that David E. Johnston in his History of the Middle New 
River Settlements and Contiguous Territory states that at its 
formation, Giles County included the headwaters of Coal River. 
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In January, 1824, Logan County was formed from Giles, 
Tazewell, Cabell and Kanawha Counties, with the following 
boundaries: 


Beginning at the junction of the White Oak Mountain 
and New River, proceeding with the meanders thereof 
‘until it meets the line of Kanawha County; thence with 
the lines thereof, taking the dividing ridge between Big 
and Little Coal Rivers until it comes on a line with the 
head of Rock Creek; thence down the same to its mouth; 
thence crossing Little Coal, proceeding with the dividing 
ridge between Turtle and Horse Creeks to the head of Ugly 
‘Creek; thence down the same to its mouth, crossing the 
Guyandotte, in a straight line to the mouth of Marrow- 
bone Creek; thence up the Tug Fork of Big Sandy to the 
mouth of Elkhorn Creek, and then proceeding with the 
dividing ridge between Elkhorn Creek and the Tug Fork, 
and so on a line with the Flat Top Mountain to the begin- 
ning. 

It will be seen by the above description that Logan County 
at its formation included all of the counties of Mingo, Wyom- 
ing and Raleigh, as well as parts of McDowell, Mercer, Fayette, 
Boone and Lincoln. The southern line followed Tug Fork to 
the site of Welch, then taking the ridge between Tug Fork and 
Elkhorn Creek reached Flat Top Mountain at the present 
corner of Tazewell County. Then followed Flat Top Mountain 
and White Oak Mountain, which is in reality a continuation of 
Flat Top, reaching New River directly opposite the City of 


Hinton. 


In February, 1831, Fayette County was formed from Logan, 
Greenbrier, Nicholas and Kanawha Counties and described as 
follows: 


Beginning on New River where the lines of Giles and 
Logan Counties strike the same; thence down said River 
to the mouth of Lick Creek; thence a straight line to the 
top of Little Sewell Mountain where the Kanawha Turn- 
pike crosses the same, so as to embrace the dwelling house 
of J. P. Thomasson; thence a straight line to Meadow River 
at the mouth of Mill Creek; thence down said river to its 
mouth; thence down Gauley River to the mouth of Twenty 
Mile Creek; thence up Twenty Mile Creek to the mouth of 
Bell Creek; thence up Bell Creek to James Nicholas’s; 
thence a straight line to Rock Camp on the present line 
of Nicholas and Kanawha Counties; thence a straight line 
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to Kanawha River at the mouth of Smithers Creek; thence 
a straight line, crossing Kanawha River and some of the 
waters of Paint Creek, Cabin Creek, and North-east Fork 
of Coal River and the West Fork of the same, to the 
intersection of the lines of Kanawha and Logan Counties 
at the end of the Great Cherry Pond Mountain; thence 
with the dividing ground, dividing the waters that flow 
into the Marsh Fork of Coal and New Rivers on the one 
side, and the Little Coal River and the waters of Guyan- 
‘dotte River on the other side, to the present line of Logan 
and Giles Counties; thence with said line to New River, the 
beginning. 


In March, 1837, Mercer County was formed from Giles and 
Tazewell Counties and bounded as follows: 


Beginning at the mouth of East River in Giles County 
and following the meanders thereof up to Toney’s Mill dam; 
thence along the top of said (?) mountain to a point oppo- 
site the upper end of the old plantation of Jesse Belcher, 
deceased; thence a straight line to Peerie’s mill dam near 
the mouth of Abb’s Valley; thence to a point well known by 
the name of the Peeled Chestnuts; thence to the top of the 
Flat Top Mountain; thence along said mountain with the 
lines of Logan; Fayette; and Tazewell Counties to New 
River; thence up and along the various meanders of the 
same to the beginning. 


In January, 1842, Wayne County was formed from Cabell 
County and bounded as follows: 


Beginning at the mouth of Fourpole Creek on the Ohio 
River; thence a straight line to the mouth of Long Branch, 
(so as to include the house and farm of Asa Booton within 
the new county); thence following the top of the dividing 
ridge between the said Long Branch and the Beech Fork 
of Twelvepole River up to the mouth of Raccoon Creek; 
thence crossing the Raccoon Creek to the dividing ridge be- 
tween the said Beech Fork and Guyandotte River; thence 
along the said dividing ridge to the line dividing the counties 
of Logan and Cabell; thence with said line to the mouth of 
Marrowbone Creek, a branch of the Tug Fork of Big Sandy 
River; thence down said Big Sandy River with the line di- 
viding this State from Kentucky, to the mouth of Big Sandy 
River; thence up the Ohio River to the place of Beginning. 


In March, 1847, Boone County was formed from Logan, Ka- 
nawha and Cabell Counties and described as follows: 
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Beginning at the mouth of Cobb’s Creek, (a branch of 
Little Coal River), on the point between said Creek and 
river, and thence running with the top of the ridge on the 
upper side of said creek to the dividing ridge between said 
creek and the waters of Mud River; thence with and along 
the top of said dividing ridge to the head of Horse Creek 
and the Laurel Fork of Mud River; thence taking the divid- 
ing ridge between said Laurel Fork and the waters of the 
Sugar Tree Fork of said Mud River to the mouth of said 
Laurel Fork; thence (crossing the main fork of Mud River) 
a straight line to the top of the dividing ridge between the 
headwaters of Ugly Creek and Mud River; thence with and 
along the top of said ridge to the head of the Grassy Fork 
of Ugly Creek; thence down said Grassy Fork to main Ugly 
Creek; thence a straight line (crossing Main Ugly Creek 
and Big Creek at William Martin’s) so as to include said 
Martin on Big Creek; thence up a small branch to the top 
of the dividing ridge between Godby’s Fork and the Middle 
Fork; thence with and along the top of said dividing ridge, 
passing the head of Vannatter’s Branch and taking or con- 
tinuing the said ridge above said branch to Hewett’s Creek, 
and crossing said creek above the house of Obediah Bias, 
Senior, (so as to include said Bias and James Bias within 
the new County); thence a straight line to the point ridge 
above the mouth of Big Laurel Creek on Spruce Fork of 
Coal River, and with and along the top of said ridge to the 
head of Big Laurel Creek; thence with and along the top 
of the said dividing ridge between the waters of Guyan- 

~dotte River and Little Coal River to the dividing ridge be- 

tween the Marsh Fork of Big Coal River and Little Coal 
River, and with and along the top of said dividing ridge 
to the mouth of the said Marsh Fork; thence crossing Big 
Coal River at the mouth of the Marsh Fork of said Big 
Coal River and up the mountain to the top of the divid- 
ing ridge between Big Coal River and Kanawha River; 
thence with and along the top of said dividing ridge down 
to the head of Bull Creek, and with and along the top of 
the ridge below Bull Creek to Big Coal River, and thence 
down said river as it meanders to the mouth of Fork 
Creek; thence taking the point below said Fork Creek to 
the head of Dick’s Creek and thence with and along said 
creek as it meanders to Little Coal River, and down said 
river as it meanders to the beginning. 


In March, 1848, Putnam County was formed from Mason, 
Cabell and Kanawha Counties, with the following boundaries: 


Beginning at the mouth of Gallatin’s Branch where the 
same flows into the Kanawha River; thence with a straight 
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line (Crossing the Kanawha River) to the upper point of 
the Cedar Cliff, below the Great Horse Shoe Bend of Poca- 
talico River; thence with the dividing ridges between the 
waters of Kelly’s Creek and the Left Hand Fork of Poca- 
talico, and between the waters of Frogg’s Creek and the 
Eighteen Mile Creek to a low gap at the head of the main 
fork of said Frogg’s Creek, near a large lick; thence with 
a straight line to the nearest point in the line of Jackson 
County; thence with said Jackson line westwardly to the 
head of the Mudlick fork of the Thirteen Mile Creek; thence 
with a straight line to the mouth of Eighteen Mile Creek; 
on the lower side thereof; thence, crossing the Kanawha 
River, with a straight line to the mouth of “White Pine 
Fork” of the Ohio Eighteen Mile Creek; thence with a line 
to a point on the present Guyandotte Turnpike, midway 
between the residence of Thomas Handley and the late 
residence of Thomas M’Allister, deceased; thence to the 
Trace Fork of Mud River at the mouth of Sycamore, a 
stream flowing into the Trace Fork; thence up the said 
Trace Fork on the northeast side thereof and binding 
thereon, to James M’Allister’s, so as to include his farm 
in the new county; thence with a straight line to the top 
of Coal Mountain where the turnpike passes the same; 
thence along the said mountain and the ridges thereof, as 
the same divides the waters falling into Coal River from 
those falling into Scary Creek to the point on said mountain 
where the old state road to Kentucky crosses the same; 
thence with a straight line to the mouth of Gallatin’s 
Branch, the place of beginning. 


In January, 1850, Raleigh County was formed from Fayette 
with the following boundaries: 


Beginning where the county line between the counties 
of Mercer and Fayette strikes New River; thence down 
and along said river, with its meanders, to the mouth of 
Salt Lick Run, near Isaac Sanner’s; thence a straight line 
to the top of the dividing ridge between the waters of 
Paint Creek and Coal River, crossing Paint Creek at the 
upper end of Jackson Jarrell’s plantation; thence with and 
along the top of said dividing ridge westwardly to the di- 
viding ridge between Coal River and Cabin Creek, and with 
and along the top of the same to the Boone County line; 
thence with the Boone County line to the end of the Great 
Cherry Pond Mountain; thence with and along the top of 
the dividing grounds between the waters that flow into the 
Marsh Fork of Coal River and New River on the one side, 
and those that flow into Little Coal and Guyandotte Rivers 
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on the other side, to the present line between the counties 
of Fayette and Mercer, and with said line to New River at 
the Beginning. 


Also formed in January, 1850, Wyoming County was taken 
from Logan and bounded as follows: 


Beginning at the top of Guyandotte Mountain on the line 
between Logan and Fayette Counties, where the road lead- 
ing from the Clear Fork to Fayette crosses; thence with 
the line between Logan and Fayette to the Boone County 
line; thence with the line between Logan and Boone to the 
main dividing ridge between Buffalo and Huff Creeks, and 
down said ridge to the Grassy Spring; thence a straight 
line to the top of Huff’s Creek Mountain at the head of 
Cub Creek; thence with and along the top of the ridge 
below Cub Creek to the Guyandotte River, and down the 
same to the mouth of Little Hugg’s Creek; thence a straight 
line to the top of the ridge below little Huff, and with and 
along the top of said ridge to the top of the main dividing 
ridge between the waters of Guyandotte and Sandy Rivers, 
and with said ridge to the head of Long Pole Creek; thence 
with and along the top of the ridge below said creek to 
Sandy River, the line between Logan and Tazewell Coun- 
ties; thence with the lines between Logan and Tazewell, - 
and Logan and Mercer, and Logan and Fayette Counties 
to the Beginning. 


In February, 1858, McDowell County was formed from Taze- 
well County with the following boundaries: 


Beginning at the mouth of Bull Creck on Tug River, and 
up the point between the said Bull Creek, including the 
waters of said Bull Creek, to the top of the ridge between 
Tug River and Knox Creek, and up the said ridge to the 
dividing ridge between the Lavica Fork and the Tug Fork, 
eastwardly along said ridge to the Bear Waller, and east- 
wardly along said ridge between Clinch and the Dry Fork 
of Sandy to a place called the Butt of Belcher’s Ridge; 
thence a straight line to the mouth of the Horse Pen Creek, 
and up the same to Jesse J. Doughton’s, and up the left 
hand fork of said Horse Pen Creek to the low gap in the 
Tug ridge; thence with the same to the ridge between Abb’s 
Valley and Sandy to the Mercer line, and with the same 
to the Wyoming line, and with the Wyoming and Tazewell 
line to a point opposite the mouth of the Dry Fork; thence 
with the top of the dividing ridge between Tug and Guy- 
andotte to the head of Four Pole to the Logan line, and 
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with the same down Four Pole to the mouth of the same at 
Tug River, and up Tug River to the mouth of Bull Creek 
to the Beginning. 


In February, 1867, Lincoln County was formed from Cabell, 
Putnam, Kanawha and Boone Counties with the fgliawene 
boundaries: 


Beginning at the old ford of Mud River, about two hun- 
dred yards below the mouth of Trace Fork of said river; 
thence with the dividing ridge between Trace Creek and 
Little Buffalo Creek to the dividing ridge between Bear 
Creek, Trace Creek and Tyler Creek to Guyandotte River 
at the mouth of Madison’s Creek; thence S. forty-five de- 
grees W. to the Wayne County line; thence with said line 
to the Logan County line; thence with said line to the 
Boone County line; thence with the original line of Cabell 
County to the head of Big Creek, a branch of Mud River; 
thence along the top of the ridge above said creek to a 
point opposite the ford above the farm of Mark Adkins; 
thence crossing at said ford and along the top of the ridge 
below Parcener Creek to the head of Horse Creek; thence 
with the dividing ridge between the waters of Mud and 
Coal Rivers, and the waters of Big Hurricane Creek, to 
and with the dividing ridge between the Trace Fork of 
Mud River, Charley’s Creek and Little. Two Mile Creek, to 
the place of beginning. 


In February, 1871, Summers County was created from Mer- 
cer, Monroe, Greenbrier and Fayette Counties with the follow- 
ing boundaries: 


Beginning at the mouth of Round Bottom Branch on New 
River, in Monroe County, thence crossing said river and 
running N. 4742 degrees West 5,430 poles thru the County 
of Mercer to a point known as “Brannon’s Gate” on the 
line dividing the counties of Mercer and Raleigh; thence 
with said county line in an easterly direction to New River; 
thence with the line between the Counties of Raleigh and 
Greenbrier, down New River to the line of Fayette County; 
thence with the line dividing Raleigh and Fayette Coun- 
ties, down said river to a station opposite Goddard’s house; 
thence leaving the line of Raleigh County; crossing New 
River, passing through said Goddard’s house, N. 6715 deg. 
E. 3,280 poles, through said County of Fayette, to a sta- 
tion on ‘‘Wallow Hole” Mountain in Greenbrier County; 
thence S. 55 deg. E. 3,140 poles to a station east of “Keeney’s 
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Knob” in Monroe County; thence S. 9 degrees E. 1,320 
poles to a station near Greenbrier River, and running 
thence S. 32 degrees W. 7,740 poles to the Beginning. 


In January, 1895, Mingo County was formed from Logan 
County with the following boundaries: 


Beginning on the Tug Fork of Sandy River where the 
county line of said County of Logan and County of Wayne, 
of said State of West Virginia, intersects the State line 
between the States of West Virginia and Kentucky, and 
thence in a northerly direction, with the county line of 
the said Counties of Logan and Wayne, to where the line 
of the County of Lincoln of said State of West Virginia 
intersects said line, and thence, still in a northerly direc- 
tion, with the county lines of said Counties of Logan and 
Lincoln, to where said line crosses the ridge between the 
waters of the left fork of Twelve Pole Creek and the waters 
of the Guyandotte River, and thence in an easterly direc- 
tion with said dividing ridge, around the head of the left 
fork and right fork of Twelve Pole Creek, continuing with 
said ridge, and connecting with the ridge that divides the 
waters of Twelve Pole Creek and the waters of Island 
Creek, and continuing with said ridge in a southerly di- 
rection to where it unites with the ridge between the waters. 
of Island Creek and the waters of Pigeon Creek, and con- 
tinuing with the ridge between the waters of Island Creek 
and the waters of Pigeon Creek to heads of said creeks 
where said dividing ridge unites with the ridge between 
‘the waters of Main Island Creek and the waters of the 
Horse Pen Fork of Gilbert’s Creek; thence in a northerly 
direction with the ridge between the waters of the Horse 
Pen Fork of Gilbert’s Creek on the one side and the waters 
of Island Creek, Rich Creek and Rochhouse Creek on the 
other side, to the head or upper end of the ridge between 
the waters of Rochhouse Creek and Sand Lick Branch and 
the waters of Silvery Branch; thence down the ridge to the 
head of the ridge between Deep Ford Branch and Laurel 
Branch; thence down said ridge to Guyandotte River; thence 
crossing said river where the lower point of the ridge on 
the lower side of Spice Creek comes to the river; thence 
leaving the river and up said ridge on the lower side of 
Spice Creek to where it intersects the ridge between Spice 
Creek and Leatherwood Creek, and thence up and along 

- said dividing ridge to the county line between the Counties 
of Logan and Wyoming, and thence with said county line 
in a southerly direction to where said county line inter- 
sects the county line between the Counties of Logan and 
McDowell, and thence with said county line of Logan and 
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McDowell to the State line between the States of West 
Virginia and Virginia, the same being the Tug Fork of 
Sandy River; thence down the Tug Fork of Sandy River, 
the same being the county line of Logan County, to the 
Beginning. 

The above outline contains only the descriptions of the 
counties of southern West Virginia as they were originally 
created and is compiled partly from memory and partly from 
a very meager stock of reference works, mainly the Acts 
creating these counties. 

In addition to the Acts creating these counties, the General 
Assembly of Virginia, as well as the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia, passed numerous acts making changes in county bound- 
aries, some of considerable magnitude. Before any account 
of the formation of these counties is complete, these later 
changes should be noted in their proper places, but to do so 
would require considerable research as well as a thorough 
knowledge of the topography of the area covered. 


West Virginians in the 


American Revolution 
(Woodfin to Young) 


Assembled and Edited by ROSS B. JOHNSTON 


The sources of this material are from the files of the Pension Office at Wash- 
ington, from various county records, from notes of patriotic societies, principally 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, Sons of the American Revolution, Sons 
of the Revolution, and from a large miscellaneous group of published and private 
sources. Corrections and additions to this list will receive the careful attention 


of the editor. 


WOODFIN, JOHN 

The grave of John Woodfin, a soldier in the Revolutionary War, who 
died in 1774, is on the site of Kern’s Fort, Arch Street, Morgantown, 
Monongalia County, West Virginia. 


WOODROE (WOODROW), SIMEON 


Service—Penn. No. 6034 

Born in West Nottingham, Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 1756; 
died in 1841 in Brooke County, Virginia. Enlisted in July, 1776, under 
Captain Kirk in Pennsylvania troops commanded by Colonel Bell and 
Colonel Comeroys, and served as private eight months. 

Married, December 15, 1785, to Elizabeth Wright by Philip Scott, 
Esq., of Chester County, Pennsylvania. Soldier received pension in 
1833 in Brooke County. There his widow applied for pension in 1843, 
and died either in the same year, or in 1844. Nancy Moore, a daughter, 
applied for pension unpaid to her father and mother. Supporting data 
is filed by the Rev. John Hale, Thomas Hambrick, William Melvin, 
William Langblitt, John and Jean Witherspoon. 


No. W. 3910 


WOODY, MARTIN 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 16721 No. W. 3912 . 


Born in Goochland County, Virginia, April 30, 1758. Enlisted in Bed- 
ford County, Virginia, in 1777, or 1778, and served seven months as 
private under Captains Dawson and Trigg in Virginia and Maryland 
troops under Colonel Tucker, Colonel Merryweather, and General 
Muhlenberg. Applied for pension, which was granted in 1833, in Frank- 
lin County, Virginia. Lived in western Virginia, definite place of resi- 


dence uncertain. 
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WOHLFARTH, JOHAN MARTIN 
Was a member of Captain Stephenson’s company in 1775 and 1776 
when it was at Roxbury Camp and Staten Island. 


WORK, DAVID 
Service—Penn. Va. No. 23049 No. S. 7961 


Born in County Derry, Ireland, in 1743; emigrated to America, and 
enlisted in the Revolutionary Army, July 1, 1776, from Chambersburg, 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania. Served under Captain Conrad Snyder 
in Pennsylvania troops commanded by Colonel McGaw. Mentions Lieu- 
tenants Crawford and Young, Ensign Edward Crawford, Major Gab- 
brath, and Generals Ewing and Mercer. Received pension in Brooke 
County, Virginia, in 1833. Supporting data filed by the Rev. John Hale 
and Thomas Hambrick. 


WORMSLEY, WILLIAM 

The executive department of the State of Virginia certified, May l, 
1832, that William Wormsley was entitled to land bounty as private in 
the State line during the Revolution, and Warrant 7159 was issued in 
his behalf. The case was presented by Jonathan Wormsley of Lewis 
County, Virginia. 


WRIGHT, JOHN 
Service—Continental Va. Va. No. 9849 No.S.41384 and B.L.Wt.1499 


Enlisted in Botetourt County, Virginia, as a private of Armand’s Le- 
gion, Virginia Line, and served under Captain Wallace, Twelfth Virginia 
Regiment, under Colonels Wood, Henry Lee, and Armand. Received 
pension in Botetourt County, Virginia, lived in Rockbridge County, in 
1828, and in Allegheny County, in 1829. Received 100 acres as land 
bounty. Whether he ever lived in Monroe County is not determined. 


WRIGHT, JOHN 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 4310 No. S. 6449 


Born in Fairfax County, Virginia, in 1748; resided in Bedford County, 
at outbreak of the Revolution, and there enlisted in 1778. Served nine 
months as a private under Captains Moses and Green under Colonel 
Calloway of the Virginia Line, in Lawson’s Brigade. Took part in 
campaigns against the Tories in the Carolinas. Received pension in 


Franklin County, in 1833. Believed to have resided in Monroe County, 
Virginia. 


WYMER, HENRY 
Service—Penn. Va. No. 13157 No. S. 41388 


Enlisted in Pennsylvania under Captains Craig, Christie and Reese, 
and served in the Third Pennsylvania Regiment, Continental Estab- 
lishment, commanded by Generals Conway and Wayne. His discharge, 
signed by General Anthony Wayne, January 15, 1781, was presented 
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to the court with his application for pension. He was later transferred 
to a command under Captain Marcus, a French officer. Soldier re- 
ceived pension in Pendleton County, in 1819. 


YATES, WILLIAM P. 


The grave of William P. Yates, supposed to have been a Revolu- 
tionary War soldier who died at an advanced age, is on the Burdette 
Farm, Ona, Cabell County, West Virginia, on the Prichard School Road. 


YEASLEY, MICHAEL 


Born in Pennsylvania, May 12, 1730; later became a citizen of Vir- 
ginia, and died at Shepherdstown, Jefferson County, Virginia, Septem- 
ber 1, 1808. He enlisted, August 9, 1776, and served as a private in 
Captain Benjamin Weiser’s company of the German Battalion, Con- 
tinental Troops; was discharged March 7, 1778. Married Catherine 
Welsh Nofesinger Entler, in Jefferson County, May 6, 1752. Their 
_ children were: Elizabeth, Catherine, Barbara, Polly, Eva, Sarah, and 
Magdaline. 


YOAKUM (YOAKHUM, YOAHUM, YOCUM, AND YOKUM), JACOB 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 16925 No. R. 11939 

Born, Hardy County, Virginia, December, 1753; died, May, 1838. The 
marriage of Yoakum and Mary Magdalene Welton, October 8, 1782, is 
recorded in Hampshire County, West Virginia. Enlisted in Hardy 
County, and served nine months as a private under Lieutenants M. and 
S. Hornback, Captains Stump and Harness in Virginia regiments, com- 
manded by Major Garrett Vanmeter, and Colonel Benjamin Harrison, 
under Generals McIntosh and Muhlenberg. 

Soldier received pension in Hardy County, in 1833. His widow re- 
ceived pension, November, 1840, aged 88, while living in Bourbon 
County, Kentucky, and died in 1841. Supporting data was filed by 
William Heath and Anthony Baker. 


YOHO, HENRY 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 12222 No. S. 7996 
Enlisted in Green County, Pennsylvania, in 1776, and served until 
1778 as a private under Lieutenants Swingler and Cross, Captains 
Minor and Wetzel, Colonel John Evans, Colonel Laughlin and General 
Clark, while guarding the western frontier settlements. “No man, 
except possibly Lewis Wetzel, encountered so many hardships and 
risks of life,” said Thomas P. Ray of Morgantown, West Virginia, Sep- 
tember 25, 1832, in seeking adjustment of this man’s case. Yoho re- 
ceived pension while living in Monongalia County, Virginia, in 1833. 
His claim was supported by Peter Haut and Stephen Gapen. 


YOUNG, CHARLES 

Service—Continental Pa. No. 30587 No. S. 19896 
Born in Germany, April, 1757. Emigrated to America, and settled 

in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Was bound out to serve seven years to 
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pay his passage. Enlisted at Philadelphia, and after the war came with 
his parents to Berkeley County, Virginia, where his parents died. 

Young enlisted in 1777 as a drummer, under Captain Pat Duffy in 
the Pennsylvania Artillery, Continental Establishment, under Colonel 
Thomas Proctor, but when a cannoneer was killed during the battle of 
Brandywine, he was then assigned as a gunner and matross. Was dis- 
charged at Trenton, New Jersey, by Brigadier General Anthony Wayne. 
Fought at Brandywine, Germantown, White Marsh, Barnhill Church, 
North River, and the Wilderness. Went with General Sullivan against 
the Indians. Also served in a rowing galley on the Delaware and took 
part in many skirmishes of less important character. 

Soldier received pension certificate in Berkeley County, Virginia, in 
1834. Supporting data was submitted by John Strother and J ohn 
Shober. 


YOUNG, CHRISLEY 


Lived near Shepherdstown during the Revolution, and served as a 
private with Revolutionary forces in the South. 


YOUNG, JOHN 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 16726 No. W. 7377 and B. L. Wt. 39499 


Born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, August, 1760; moved to 
Augusta County, Virginia, in 1764; and to Kanawha County, Virginia, 
in March, 1783; died, May 16, 1833, in Kanawha County, Virginia. One 
record in his pension filed shows marriage to Keziah Townsend, Janu- 
ary or February, 1796, in Montgomery County, Virginia, but court 

records show their marriage, May 20, 1789, as of Kanawha County. 
Soldier served periods of enlistment from 1775 to 1778, and again in 
1784 and 1793, a total of fourteen months. Mentions Captain All or 
Ault, Captain William Clendennin, Colonel George Clendennin, Colonel 
Benjamin Harrison, Lieutenant Jacob Pense, William Morris and others. 
Soldier applied for pension in 1833 in Kanawha County. His widow 
received pension in 1855 and also land bounty warrant for 160 acres. 
Supporting data was filed by Fleming Cobb, Andrew Donnally, Archi- 


bald Price, Nancy Slack, John B. and John D. Young, and the Rev. 
Nathan Calhoun. 


YOUNG, JOHN 


Born in Madison County, Virginia, February 18, 1761; settled on An- 
thony Creek, Greenbrier County, Virginia, about 1803 or 1804; died 
July 6, 1806. Supposed to have served in the Revolutionary Army. 


Married twice. His children were James, Elizabeth, Jane, John, Samuel, 
and William. 


Book Reviews 


MEMOIRS OF A VOLUNTEER, 1861-1863. By John Beatty. Edited by 
Harvey S. Ford. (New York: W. W. Norton Company, c1946, 
Pp. 317. $3.50.) 


On June 26, 1861, the Third Ohio Volunteer Regiment arrived in the 
little town of Clarksburg by way of the new Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. With the arrival of this Company, there were now in the capital 
of old Harrison about thirty-five hundred troops. Two days later, the 
Third left the town and marched along a little stream called Elk Creek 
for about eight miles where camp was made for the night. 


Leading this Third Ohio was a young man named John Beatty. He 
was born in or near Sandusky, Ohio, in 1828. During the years he had 
achieved some local prominence in both business and politics. In 1860, 
he served as presidential elector for Lincoln. Early in 1861, he enlisted 
in the Union Army. Concerning his early life, we need not be con- 
cerned — it is with his ability as an author that we are more interested 
here, for without knowing it he had real talent for seeing much and 
setting it down in an unusually readable manner. 


Following his day-by-day account of the beginnings of the Civil War 
in West Virginia, we find the Ohio troops moving on out “Elk” and 
beyond to the “front.” The front at that time was a long line reaching 
from Weston to Buckhannon, following a rather uncertain line into the 
little town of Philippi and from there to the east across the hills to the 
junction of the railroad at Grafton, the whole covering a fan-shaped 
area embracing most of the headwaters of the Monongahela River. 

A few days earlier in this same month, troops from all over had 
arrived in Grafton headed by George McClellan, who was destined in 
this all-too-oft-forgotten campaign to be starting on a great military 
career which was to carry him to high places in the Union Army; and 
which, one might also add, was at the same time to keep secure in the 
Union the western part of the State of Virginia. 

From the diary we find that young Beatty missed very little that was 
going on either in his own regiment or in the command of others in 
the same area. His observations and his keen analysis of the “human 
side” of what was going on are a constant source of both information 
and enjoyment to the reader. He tells us that on this particular day 
certain troops are here — others are there —the Seventh Ohio was in 
Weston; two miles away McCook’s Dutch regiment was encamped — 
the same McCook’s men who are recorded in old Masonic books in 
Philippi as being specialists on Barbour County chickens. Certain it 
was that Beatty was a word specialist, for he takes his readers right 
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with him along the roads and through the forests of this mountainous 
section and even pauses, here and there, to make them see the inhab- 
itants as they live, as they work, and even to describe the sharpness 
of the noses of the West Virginia hogs. 

At times his observations were so keen and varied that one wonders 
if one person could have seen so much and written so well during the 
time that he was actively engaged in an arduous military campaign. 
His diary brings to us a usually neglected phase of Civil War history — 
the human touch — contact with the privates— much disdain for the 
officers, especially those who sought promotions by any other means 
than pure merit. Human interest stories abound—he gives the story 
of the meeting of J. J. Reynolds with the brave De Lagniel, CSA, both 
former students at West Point. And all through his story, he calls the 
section in which he is traveling West Virginia—and the diary ends 
early in 1863! 

As the army moves on into Kentucky and Tennessee, his story con- 
tinues — just as keen and interesting as ever, but naturally here it 
takes on a less familiar ring for local readers. 


Beatty retired from the army before the end of the war because he 
felt it to be his duty to his brother “who had stayed at home to carry 
on affairs there while John had been in service.” The fact that he left 
the service with the rank of brigadier general indicates the kind of 
service he gave as a soldier, but the rank seems to have made very 
little impression on him; for he made only joking reference in his 
journal to any of his various promotions. As a private citizen once 
more, he threw himself into business and civic affairs. 


This Journal appears in a small edition called The Citizen Soldier in 
1879. It is much more attractive in its new format and benefits with 
the able editing of H. S. Ford, soldier in the late war and assistant 
editor of the Field Artillery Journal. Lloyd Lewis, author of Sherman, 
Fighting Prophet, has written the introduction. 


THE WILDERNESS ROAD, (The American Trails Series). By Robert 


L. Kincaid. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1947, 
Pp.-308. $3.75.) 


' History never will stand still on the “Wilderness Road.” In the 
recovery of old material and the addition of new, the author, Robert L. 
Kincaid, vice-president of Lincoln Memorial University at Harrogate, 
Tennessee, has done an exceptionally fine work. West Virginia to all 
intents and purposes has a definite interest in the Road. It began at 
Wadkins Ferry, near Martinsburg, and followed the long trail, down 
to some, but up to inhabitants of this State, of the Valley of Virginia. 
At Ingles Ferry, near Radford, it acquired even more touch with West 
Virginia. Here it crossed that great New-Kanawha River which an 
English traveler in 1798 recorded as the “Neau alias Kenhawa River,” 
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which sends its historic waters and valley clear across the State. Swing- 
ing on down around the present State like a great “fish hook,” the 
trail passed through the noted Cumberland Gap into the land of Ken- 
tucky. Most of Kentucky once was a part of old Fincastle, which took 
in all below the Great Kanawha River. 


George Rogers Clark appears in the account as a delegate to the 
Virginia Assembly. This versatile man likewise had experimented with 
the soil of a farm near New Martinsville, of today, in addition to many 
other connections which gave West Virginians a feeling of familiarity 
with him. 

Daniel Boone wended his way back and forth over this famous Road 
to the west of that day. And he also lived in Kanawha County, from 
at least 1789 to August 1795, taking time out to ride down to Richmond 
as a lawmaker for two terms. 


One reads here anew the tragic experiences of Draper’s Meadows; 
the experiences of the settlers with the Indians on the upper waters; 
the participation of settlers along the “Road” in the Battle of Point 
Pleasant; and likewise, the story of the captivity of Gabriel Arthur 
and his visit to Moneton ‘on the Kanawha River, a day’s journey from 
where it empties into the Ohio,” (present site of Nitro). 

This is the first of a new series: The American Trails, edited by Jay 
Monaghan. One will look with interest to those which will follow, since 
each will shed new light on the grass root history of the States through 
which the “trails” pass. 


THE WESTWARD CROSSINGS. (BALBOA, MACKENZIE, LEWIS 
AND CLARK. By Jeannette Mirsky (Mrs. Edward A. Gins- 
burg). (New York: Albert A. Knopf, 1946, Pp. 365.) 


Jeannette Mirsky asks her readers not to consider The Westward 
Crossings as three separate stories, but rather as three episodes in one 
story, that story being the penetration of America by three different 
nationalities — each with a different purpose, but each contributing its 
share of social and political heritage to the United States which is today. 
This is, of course, for those who wish to consider the book as a whole. 
But for those who wish to use its contents as a source of historical data 
for this particular region, it is not Gold for the Crown (Balboa); nor 
Furs for the Company (Mackenzie) ; but rather Commerce for the Nation 
(Lewis & Clark), Part III, which holds the greatest attraction. 

True it is that Balboa left his never-to-be-forgotten imprint on the 
South, and Mackenzie left his name on the great sprawling river region 
in the heart of Canada; but to most American readers, the results 
achieved by Lewis and Clark are much more tangible than the more 
romantic adventures of their predecessors. 

So we turn with keen interest to the evening of July 4, 1803, when 
Meriwether Lewis sat long and late in the White House talking over 
the last detail of his planned journey. It was Jefferson, now President, 
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who had envisioned the plan twenty years before. He had now selected 
Lewis to carry it out. Lewis in turn had selected what turned out to 
be an ideal companion to carry out this hazardous trip — William Clark, 
brother of the already famous George Rogers. 

Early the following morning Lewis left for Harpers Ferry where he 
loaded a wagon with rifles, tomahawks and knives. With this strange 
load he and his men passed on through Charlestown (Jefferson County) 
to Uniontown, Redstone, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Marietta, and then to 
Cincinnati, where they took their first rest. Clark joined the expedition 
at Louisville and on it went, down the Ohio, up the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Missouri. Here they spent the first winter training and 
coaching the men in the qualities they would need, if their arduous 
voyage was to be a success. 

In decided contrast to the voyages of Balboa and MacKenzie was 
that of Lewis and Clark. Little or no publicity was thought advisable 
because of the still unsettled mind of France over the Louisiana pur- 
chase. In place of gaudy uniforms and glorious flying banners, these 
men were armed with simple arms for defense and the killing of wild 
animals for food. 

Little or no feasting and hilarity attended the take off. Each member 
of the company was made to feel the serious responsibility of the jour- 
ney, and that to a large degree its success or failure rested with each 
individual. None was overly stimulated by the vision of quick riches 
or easily-won honors. 

The events of this journey brought its leaders into contact with 
Patrick Gass, old soldier and explorer, of Charlestown—now Wells- 
burg — Virginia, who made secure his name to posterity by his own 
famous journal. 

So Lewis and Clark with their band of men, many of them from the 
hills of western Virginia, continued their journey, carried out the plans 
of the farsighted Jefferson, and thereby enacted into being one of the 
most famous chapters of United States history. 

Miss Mirsky has done an excellent job of mixing excerpts from the 
Journals kept by the men with keen observations on the political devel- 
opments back in Washington and even with the international scene, of 
which the trip was a part. Her illustrations also form a nice variety 
with an equal share of maps, early prints and drawings and copies 
of good portraits. 


GENERAL GEORGE CROOK, HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited and 


annotated by Martin F. Schmitt. (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1946, Pp. 326.) 


On a September day in 1861 a little old sawmill outside of Summers- 
ville in Nicholas County was busy with the sound of rolling logs, and 
the smell of new lumber filled the air. The recent battlefield of Carni- 
fex Ferry lay in peace, for the moment. Movements in the opening days 
of the Civil War had brought together here soldiers from over the Ohio, 
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and some from western Virginia, most of whom had marched down the 
long dusty trail from the railroad at Clarksburg, over the Clarksburg, 
Weston and Gauley Pike. 

In a building erected with new lumber some 33 by 740 feet in size, 
a rather brisk new colonel of the Thirty-sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
was busy with the raw recruits. He was a West Pointer who had come 
all the way to western Virginia from the regular army in California. 
His name was George Crook, a name long to be remembered in the 
days of the war then beginning, and in all the days of the old frontier 
‘of the great and rolling west to follow as Indian fighter, soldier; and 
to some extent, statesman. 

Colonel Crook drilled by day, and studied army tactics by night. 
He moved in and out of the Kanawha Valley, and among the hills of 
the county of present Webster and all adjoining regions. By the spring 
of 1862, he had a brigade composed of the 2nd West Virginia Cavalry, 
36th and 44th regiments of Ohio Infantry. Then the scene moved to 
Lewisburg. Here on the morning of May 23rd, news came into the post 
that the Confederates, under General Heth, were about to attack the 
town. In this autobiography Crook gives his own version of the battle 
of Lewisburg. In a spirited engagement, he reports, the Confederates 
were driven back to the Greenbrier River, east of the town, with a 
“loss of sixty killed, and left on the field, a hundred and seventy-five 
prisoners, four pieces of artillery, and three hundred stands of small 
arms.” He reports his losses as “seven killed and forty-four wounded, 
and five captured on picket.” This action brought him into greater 
prominence and soon he was to take part in the second battle of Ma- 
nassas in eastern Virginia. 

Many books have been written about General Crook, but this auto- 
biography was unknown for years. Fortunately, it has been rescued 
from oblivion and has been ably edited and annotated by Martin 
Schmitt. It covers his life from 1852, when he was graduated from 
West Point, to June 18, 1876, the day after the celebrated battle of the 
Rosebud. A number of interesting illustrations from the collection in 
the National Archives, at Washington, contribute much to the complete- 
ness of the narrative. And it is of more than passing interest to local 
readers, as well as an important addition to first-hand knowledge of the 
military operations in this State in 1861 and 1862. 


RAILROADING FROM THE REAR END. By S. Kip Farrington, Jr. 
(Coward-McCann, Inc., c1946, Pp. 430. $5.00.) 


If you belong to that great number of people who believe the little 
caboose is a mere afterthought in railroad operations, you should read 
this latest book of Kip Farrington’s, Railroading from the Rear End. 
Here the little caboose really comes into its own, as the reader learns 
that it is not a useless adjunct merely tapering off the long line of 
freight cars—but acts as office, dining room, kitchen, and bedroom to 
the railroaders who operate the trains. Would you know the meaning 
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and use of the dynamometer car, drovers cars, railroad laboratories, 
locomotive shops, and the many rear end signal practices? Would you 
like to know how the snow trains keep the tracks clear? How the 
thousands of cars of wheat, stock, lumber, fruit and ore find their way 
across the nation with operation from the little caboose? Have you 
ever watched a long train of cars whiz by until the lights of the caboose 
become a blur in the distance and the train whistle a lonely echo, and 
wish you, too, were riding swiftly through the night? If you have, this 
is the book for you to read. 

Here is railroading explained from the rear end—the business end. 
Here the great railroads come to life, and the reader experiences vica- 
riously the thrill of the journey, for Kip Farrington writes only from 
actual experience. He has spent countless hours and traveled thou- 
sands of miles riding passenger locomotives, freight engines, and the 
little caboose. His book contains the finest of railroad photography; 
and if, in some small way, it might be considered propaganda for the 
American railroads, the reader must agree with him that “the destiny 
of our nation depends upon our continued partnership with American 
railroads,” and “the rails man rides are the rails that transport the red 
ore of the Iron Range—the ore that becomes a plowshare or a sword.” 

Of particular interest to West Virginians is the chapter which tells 
how the black diamonds of the Appalachians made a great railroad, the 
Norfolk and Western. 


Recent Accessions to the State 
Department of Archives 
and History 


ALBUM OF AMERICAN History. 3 volumes. By James Truslow Adams. 
(New York: Scribners Sons, 1944, 1945, 1946.) 


Younc AMERICAN PATRIOTS, YOUTHS OF WEST VIRGINIA WorRLD War II. 
By National Publishing Company (Richmond: author, 1946.) 


NEw ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER. By Society. 
(Boston: author, 1944.) 


THE Lapies’ REposirory. Volumes XII, XV, XVII, XXI, XXV, XXVI. 
Bound Magazines. (Cincinnati-New York, 1852, 1855, 1857, 1861, 1865, 
1866.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 84TH ANNUAL MEETING. National Education Asso- 
ciation. (Wasington, D. C.: Society, 1945-46.) 


Minutes oF 48TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, WEST VIRGINIA DIvISION, 
UNITED DAUGHTERS OF CONFEDERACY. (Bluefield, West Virginia: U. D. C., 
1946.) 


ANNALS OF AUGUSTA COUNTY, VIRGINIA, Ist edition—rare. By Joseph 
A. Waddell. (Richmond: Wm. Jones, 1886.) 


Books FRoM CHAPEL Hitt—ReEcorD or 24 YEARS PUBLISHING. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1946.) 


NortuH CAROLINA SKETCH. By M. Allen. (Raleigh: Edwards & Brough- 
ton Co., 1946.) 


UNCOLLECTED WorKS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson. (Elmira, New York: Primavera Press, 1947.) 


CERTIFIED COPY OF THE CONSTITUTION, STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 37th 
Congress, 2nd Session. (Senate, 1861.) 


Uncommon Scotp (Story of Ann Royall). By George S. Jackson. — 
(Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1937.) 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, HanpBook. (Charlottesville, Jefferson 
County, 1888.) 


Lire anp LetTers oF Dotty Mapison. By Allen C. Clark. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: W. F. Robert Co., 1914.) 


2 8 
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Mriurrary History oF VirciInta MILiTary INSTITUTE, 1839-1865. By 
Jennings C. Wise. (Lynchburg, Virginia: J. P. Bell Company, 1915.) 


Lerrer oF Rev. James A..LATANE TO BISHOP JONES, PROTESTANT EPIS- 
copaL CuurcH. (Philadelphia: James A. Moore, 1877.) 


Seconp CEeNsus oF UniTep States, (U. S. Census Office, Washington, 
D. C.). By Order House of Representatives, 1801. Reprint. 


FortTy-NINTH Report oF D. A. R. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, Author, 1947.) 


THE FAMILY ExPoOSITOR, OR PARAPHRASE & VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Philip Doddridge, 2 volumes. (London: T. Longmans, 1792.) 
ADDITIONS TO THE CLARK MEMORIAL COLLECTION BY BER- 

THA LEWIS CLARK: 


A PROCLAMATION FOR SETTLING THE PLANTATION OF VIRGINIA. By 
Thomas C. Johnson, Jr. (Charlottesville: Trucy W. McGreagor, 1946.) 


HISTORY OF THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA. By Samuel Kercheval. (Win- 
chester: Samuel H. Doris, 1833.) 


THE Otp CHINA Book. By N. Hudson Moore. (New York: Tudor 
Publishing Company, 1937.) 


CHINA AND PotTrery Marks. By Gilman Collamore & Co. (New York: 
Author, 1920.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE AMERICAN SCENE. By Robert Taft. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1942.) 


More News FROM VirGIniA, BAcOoNn’s REBELLION. By Thomas P. Aber- 
nethy. (Charlottesville: University of Virginia, 1943.) 


Birp’s Eye VIEW OF SHENANDOAH VALLEY, WITH Map. By John W. 
Wayland. (Staunton: McClure Co., Inc., 1924.) 


THE CLARK FAMILY oF AuGuUSTA CoUNTY, VIRGINIA, MONROE County, 
West VirciniA. By Bertha Lewis Clark. (Author, 1946.) Typewritten 
copy. 


ScHOOLs OF Monroe County, West VirGINia, 1818-1863. Works Prog- 
ress Administration. (Typewritten copy.) 


Co.ton’s Map oF Vircinia, 1869. By C. W. and C. B. Colton. 


GIFTS: 
Roy Bird Cook, Charleston, West Virginia: 


Tue Second BaTTLte or Butt Run. By Jacob D. Cox. (Cincinnati: 
Peter G. Thomson, 1882.) 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) IN CANADA. By Arthur 
Garratt Dorland. (Toronto: Macmillan Company, 1927.) 


REFLECTIONS oF Lost CREEK. By Willa Curry, comp. (Author, 1937.) 


FARM Reporter (W. Va.), Vol. 4, No. 2. Editor, C. C. Brown. (Charles- 
ton, W. Va., February, 1896.) 


TRAVELS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, (W. Va. series). National Geographic 
Magazine, No. 1, LXI. (Washington: Magazine 1932.) 


F. M. Peters, Charleston, West Virginia: 


THE VIRGINIA BAILEY GENEALOGY TOGETHER WITH RELATED FAMILIES. 
By R. G. Bailey. (Lewiston, Idaho, Author, 1946.) 


Pat B. Withrow, Sr., Charleston, West Virginia: 


A MIRACLE OF Grace. By Pat B. Withrow. (Charlotte, North Carolina: 
Standard Printing Company, 1947.) 


Lord Calvert Chapter, Daughters of the War of 1812, Charleston, West 
Virginia: 

THE War OF 1812. By Henry Adams. (Washington: The Infantry 
Journal, 1944.) 


Ross B. Johnston, Charleston, West Virginia: 


Tue OFFICIAL PicTuRES OF A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, Exposition Chi- 
cago, 1933. By James Weber Linn. (Chicago: Reuben H. Donnelly, 1933.) 


Louise C. Baber, Hinton, West Virginia: 


IMPRESSIONS OF A WomMAN—PoEMS. By Louise C. Baber. (Hinton, 
West Virginia, 1942.) 


WEST VIRGINIA IMPRINTS: 


Tue MILLENNIAL HarBINGER. By Alexander Campbell. (Bethany, 
West Virginia, 1836.) Number I, Vol. VII. Only copy in Series I in 
Library. (Bethany, W- Va., 1841.) New Series, Vol. V, No. VII, IX, 
2 Gls : 

JOURNAL OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL CouNCIL. Protestant Episcopal Churc. 
(Charleston: Kanawha Gazette Book & Job Printing Company, 1883.) 


JOURNAL OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CouNcIL. Protestant Episcopa} 
Church. (Parkersburg: John R. Roff, 1884.) 


Acts oF GENERAL ASSEMBLY, STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA. By General 


Assembly. (Wheeling: John F. McDermott, 1863.) 
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Twiticut Musines (Poems). By R. H. Marling. (Bethany: Harringer 
Office, 1869.) 


History OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PoINT PLEASANT, WEST VIRGINIA. 
By Rev. John Kountz Roberts. (Author, 1935.) 


DuNKERISM EXAMINED. By Elder M. Ellison. (Parkersburg: Gibbens 
Bros., 1869.) 


TRANS-ALLEGHENY PIONEERS. By John Hale. (Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia: Kanawha Valley Publishing Company, 1931.) 2nd edition, Ist 
copy printed in Charleston, West Virginia. 


Art WorK OF THE KANAWHA AND NEW RIVER VALLEYS, WEST VIRGINIA. 
(W. H. Parish Publishing Company, 1897.) Historical and Descriptive 
Sketch of Great Kanawha and New River Valleys. 


The Department is attempting to bring up to date, its collection of 
the works of West Virginia authors. In connection with this project the 
following volumes have been added: 


SPIN A SILVER DoLiarR. By Alberta Hannum. (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1946.) 


A History oF COLONIAL AMERICA. By Oliver Perry Chitwood. (New 
York: Harper & Bros., Publishers, 1931.) 


No OTHER WHITE MEN. By Julia Davis. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1937.) 


REMEMBER AND ForGcET. By Julia Davis Adams. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1932.) 


VaNIO, A Boy oF NEw FInutanp. By Julia Davis Adams (1929). New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1929.) 


MOUNTAINS ARE FREE. By Julia Davis Adams. (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, 1930.) 


PETER HaLe. By Julia Davis Adams. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1939.) 


A SHort History oF THE AMERICAN PEopPLe. By Oliver Perry Chit- 
wood. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1945.) 


State History as Featured 
by the Press 


MAGAZINES: 


MarYLAND HIstoricaL MaGazInE (March, 1947), Herbert B. Adams 
and Southern Historical Scholarship at the John Hopkins University, by 
Wendell H. Stephenson. 


THE OnIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL QUARTERLY (April, 
1947), Cincinnati as a Frontier Publishing and Book Trade Center, 1796- 
1830, by Walter Sutton. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE (March, 1947), 
West Virginia (a condensation of two centuries of history), by Marjorie 
Kimball Templeton. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA ENGINEER (May, 1947), Recent Developments in 
Utilizing West Virginia’s Rich Salt Deposits, by Joseph R. Blackburn. 


WEST VIRGINIA REVIEW (May, 1947), Fairmont, the Friendly City, by 
J, C. Hupp; Successful West Virginians, by J. Frank Marsh. 


Tracks (March, 1947), Coal in America. 


NEWSPAPERS: 


CHARLESTON DatiLy Matt, Civil War Shell Found by Panhandle Farm- 
er, April 16; Salisbury Lends Lincoln Collection Items to State for Tour- 
ist Season, April 20; Stewart Gets WVU Reins, April 24. 


CHARLESTON GAZETTE, Modern B. & O. Bridge to Replace 74-Year Old 
Span Over Kanawha, by Charles Lewis, March 31; Gazette Completing 
74th Year, Scrutiny of Old Copies Shows, by William H. Maginnis, April 
6; Sound of Trolleys’ ‘Clang, Clang’ Growing Faint in West Virginia 
Towns, by Charles Lewis, April 20; New River Gorge Rivals Scenic 
Wonders of Entire Nation for Wealth of Beauty, April 27; Movie Star 
to Dramatize Historical Incident (Selection of Charleston as State’s 
Capital), May 6. 

THe FAIRMONT TIMES, Are You a Descendant of One John Simpkins, — 
or of Tumblestone? March 10; State Issues Charter to Hugaenot Society 
of West Virginia, March 17; The Town of Lookout, April 1; Festus Sum- 
mers Writes of Jones Raid, April 8; Nathaniel Cochran, April 25; Wil- 
liam L. Wilson, May 3; The Beverly and Fairmont Turnpike, May 12; 
Story of James Goff, May 13 (all from column Do You REMEMBER, 
by E. E. Meredith); Early Settlers on Cheat Suspected of Being Spy 
When He Returned East, April 23; Middletown, Now Fairmont, Had 
Rival Town of Same Name on Map Dated 1834, May 8. 


28% 
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GRAFTON SENTINEL, State’s Covered Bridges to Get Tourist Notice, 
May 3. 


MInERAL Day News TRIBUNE, West Virginia Has 84 Covered Bridges, 
Survey Shows; Many Still in Use, May 14. 


HunTINGTON HERALD-D1spatcu, Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of Na- 
tional Society of S.A.R., May 14; S.A.R. Proposes Great Forest War Me- 
morial, May 16. 

Morcantown Post, Around West Virginia, May 13. 

Point PLEASANT REGISTER, The Middle Ohio Valley, May 10. 


PARKERSBURG News, Marjorie Caldwell Painting Portrait of Famous 
General Jonathan Wainwright, March 30; 148th Anniversary of Wood 
County Founding is Today, May 1; Ritchie County History Told, May 2; 
Memories of Parkersburg, May 11. 


WeEtcu Daity News, Going Places in West Virginia, May 12. 


WHEELING INTELLIGENCER, Famed Howard Mansion Up for Auction, 
One Time Show Place of Wheeling District, May 8. 


WHEELING NeEws-ReEcIstTeER, S.A.R. Chapter Formed, March 16. 


WILLIAMSON DalILy News, Jefferson Statute Takes Its Place in Marble 
Halls, May 1. 


THe ApvocaTe (Parsons) Hu Maxwell’s History of Tucker County, 
March 6, 13, April 10, 24. 


BUCKHANNON ReEcorD, West Virginia Important in Legion’s History, 
April 11. 


Ravenswoop News, Old Newspaper Gives Data About Charley Bosa, 
April 10. 


Martinssurc News, Know Your Martinsburg, a serial by F. B. Voe- 
gele, April 25, May 9. 


RANDOLPH ENTERPRISE, Hu Maxwell’s History of Randolph County, 
April 10. 


St. Marys Oracle, Looking Back—65 Years Ago, 1882, by John S. 
Hall, March 13. 


THE PHILIPPI REPUBLICAN, History of Barbour County by Hu Maxwell, 
March 27, 


THE STATE SENTINEL (Fayetteville), Indians in West Virginia, a week- 
ly sketch, by J. Haynes Miller. 


THE PRINCETON OBSERVER, Princetonian Tells of Early Days Building 
C. & O. Railroad, April 10. 


Wayne County News, Judge Evermont Ward’s Life Story, March 14. 


Wirt County Journal, A Pioneer History of Wirt County, a serial by 
Tommie Sewell, April 25. 


Historical Notes 


The fifty-seventh convention of the National Society Sons 
of the American Revolution, which met in Huntington, May 
14-15, attracted the largest attendance in the Society’s history. 
Throughout the two-day session, delegates were addressed by 
authorities on genealogy and history. At the banquet session, 
which climaxed the meeting, Colgate Darden, Jr., immediate 
past Governor of Virginia and new President of the University 
of Virginia, was the speaker. He gave a resume of the United 
States’ situation abroad, a summary of events which followed 
World War I and led up to World War II, and expressed his 
hopes for the future peace. In concluding his address the 
speaker said: “I see no reason why we can’t avoid another war 
if the United States will live up to her international respon- 
sibilities and remain armed for some years to come while carry- 
ing out her duties.” 


The S. A. R. annual Florence Kendall Award for outstanding 
individual service to the National Society was presented dur- 
ing the Huntington Convention of the Society to Will H. Daniel 
of Huntington, the immediate past President of the West Vir- 
ginia Society. Under his leadership the State Society showed 
the greatest increase in percentage of membership of any 
Society in the Nation with an annual enrollment of more than 
one hundred. 


Dr. Irvin Stewart, 47-year old Texan whose “administrative 
foresight played a vital part in the wartime development of 
nucleur fission,’ was inaugurated President of the West Vir- 
ginia University on April 24. Dr. Stewart, thirteenth in a line 
dating back to 1867, was installed in a morning ceremony 
marked by a colorful academic procession and an address 
by a wartime colleague and fellow educator, Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, President of Harvard University. Also present to honor 
Dr. Stewart was a wartime associate and scientist, Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, now President of Carnegie Institution in Wash- 
ington. 
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The inaugural ceremony, attended by 4,600 persons, was the 
first since 1928, and only the second during this century. 


Many state historical societies are now using the radio as a 
medium for creating interest in state and local history. Two 
of these to come to our attention recently are the Wisconsin 
Society and the Michigan Society. 

The Wisconsin Society recently embarked upon a regular 
series of radio programs, broadcast over station WHA, Madison, 
the third Friday of each month at 10 A. M. Dora M. Drews, 
director of public contacts for the Society, and other members 
of the Society’s staff, have already presented several programs. 
The Society is also collaborating with Professor Robert E. Gard 
of the University of Wisconsin in the “Wisconsin Idea Theater” 
radio series wherein folk stories of Wisconsin are regularly 
broadcast over WHA. 

On February 9, 1947, radio station WJR of Detroit inaugu- 
rated as a public service a one-half hour broadcasting period 
each week called “Michigan Unlimited.” The period is designed 
to publicize Michigan history. 


Contributors 


JOSEPH H. EssiIncTon, a professional engineer, was born and spent 
much of his life in Fayette County, Pennsylvania. He was educated in 
the public schools of Perrypopolis, and was graduated from Duf?f’s Col- 
lege, McKeesport. As an engineer, he has performed numerous import- 
ant assignments. He was Office Engineer on the construction of the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.; built Tuscaroras Tunnel on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike; was Assistant Chief Field Engineer on the 
construction of the world’s largest dry dock at Bayonne, New Jersey; 
was Construction Superintendent for the Pan-American Airways Cor- 
poration in Brazil before the last war. He is now engaged in private 
engineering practice in partnership in Moundsville. 

Mr. Essington is a member and director of the Upper Ohio Valley 
Federated Historical Society; a member of the Marshall County His- 
torical Society, and of the Indiana Historical Society. 


GERALD FORBES is a native of Oklahoma. After attending the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma at Norman for a time, he engaged in newspaper work 
for more than a decade in the southwest. He left newspaper work to 
go into collegiate teaching, and in preparation for that change returned 
to the University for his Ph.D., which he received in 1939, the subject 
of his dissertation being Flush Production: The Epic of Oil in the Gulf- 
Southwest. 

After teaching five years, Mr. Forbes entered the Air Force at Mit- 
chell Field, New York. On being separated from the Army, he went to 
Washington to work as a civilian at the headquarters, AAF, historical 
office, for a year. There he had the opportunity to search out the in- 
formation for the article, “The Civil War and the Beginning of the Oil 
Industry in West Virginia,” published in this issue. 

At present Mr. Forbes is head of the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 


Ross B. JOHNSTON, Treasurer of the West Virginia Historical Society. 
For biographical sketch see Volume VIII, pages 233-234. 


FLorA SMITH JOHNSON, native of Guyandotte, West Virginia, was 
graduated from Huntington High School in 1914, and four years later 
received her A. B. degree from Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. With the exception of four years she has taught 
continuously in the Huntington Public Schools since that time, at pres- 
ent being an instructor at Lincoln Junior High School. 

“The Civil War Records of Albert Gallatin Jenkins, C. S. A.,” con- 
tributed to this issue of West Virginia History, was a problem report 
submitted to the Graduate Council of Marshall College in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the Master of Arts Degree, which was 
granted her in 1944. 
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SIGFUS OLAFSON was born in Minnesota. For a number of years he 
served as mining engineer in the iron ore industry of his native State 
for the Yawkey and Freeman Company and the Pond Fork Coal Com- 
pany. He was transferred by these companies to their Madison, West 
Virginia, office, and after a period of successful service was made Vice 
President. He left Madison in May, 1946, for New York City, where he 
maintains offices at 420 Lexington Avenue. His home is at Scarsdale, 
New York. 
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